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Toyotafc big new answer for our kind of economy 

New Corona. 

Hbur kind of can 
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new concept family car. New Corona 
introduces fhe most significant new concept 
in power and economy ever offered in New 
Zealand. Founded on Toyota’s unique 
mastery of design and small engine tech¬ 
nology, new Corona features a new 
generation engine - the brilliant 3-T, and 
vastlysuperiordesign principles. The out¬ 
standing success of new Corona s design 
has dramatically lowered the normal wind- 
resistance level resulting in substantially 
increased economy and an uncanny 
quietness in the cabin. New Corona is the 
brilliant result of Toyota's unrelenting quest 
for peak performance and outstanding 
economy. 

Your kind of styling: 

Simple, dean, classical. Three words that 
best describe this bold new design. From the smooth 
front with its squared-off headlights, to the wrap¬ 
around rear tail lights, this is a car designed witn 
two overall concepts in mind - enduring style and 
more usable space. 

'Vburlcind of economy 
and performance! 

A new engine for a new car. The brilliant 
3-T motor has been specially developed from 
Toyota’s unique understanding of small engine 
technology. Based firmly on the principle <3 
combating constantly rising fuel costs, Toyota's 
advanced know-how has brought New Zealand 
motorists the vital economy breakthrough we 
needed. 

A special feature to 
remind you of Corona's 
economy - the petrol 
gauge monitors the 
amount left in the tank - 
even when the ignition 
is off! 



Your kind of reliability: jt 

If there's one kind of owner jgSr 
that must have total reliability it's the jmfT 
family man. New Corona is 
engineered on demanding 
principles of long life. Toyota 
engineers have been able to 
perfect reliability that surpasses 
even the previous Corona - itself 
a standard of reliability that other 
manufacturers have long envied. 

Construction is typically toyata - tight and 
tough and includes the latest proven techniques of 
protective and preventative safety. 




CORONA XT STATION WAGON 
CURRENT INVESTMENT PRICE 

$10,500 

Also available with automatic 


Thick, pile carpets cushion the floor. 

The seats, in the tradition of Toyota, cu e deeply 
cushioned, fully cloth covered and fully adjustable. 

Your kind of space: 

Space. The ward that goes best with new 
Corona. Space for more luggage. Space lor five 
passengers. Space that’s open and free because the 



We believe 
that new Corona is 
the most comfortable 
and the quietest family 
car you can buy. This 
comfort and quietness 
wos not easily 
achieved. Thicker, 
sound absorbing 
material is used 
extensively throughout. 
A remarkable new bulk¬ 
head deadening system 
has been introduced. 



windows are high and wide, in the cabin, legroom 
and particularly shoulder room is greatly improved. 
Importantly for the family man, the new Corona’s 
boot is deep, wide and long and - as the photo¬ 
graph shows - it can easily accommodate the most 
demanding family man's cargo. ' 


New CoronaY our kind of investment. 
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CORONA XT SEDAN - 
CURRENT INVESTMENT PB® 

$9,800 

Also available with automate 
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$2 billion as oil price trebles 

nWCTDATirn nil nhiofe urn lialn ....U... ... f_■ 


FRUSTRATED oil chiefs arc 
. critical of Government delays 
nr the development of Maui 
pi while ail prices soar. 

Oil pices on the spot market 
tare already topped $5u a 
hrrd - three limes what 
Nw Zealand Is paying — only 
after the Prime Minister 
Rrt Muldoon released a 
Lcodta consultant's report 
(wasting a tripling of the oil 
import bill over the nex l three 
jtirs. 

Oil chiefs expect spot \ru:va 
fcbecome the Opec base price 
inlhe near future after unease 
in the Middle East at the high 
[Kfits being made by the oil 
®nparaes and speculators in 
the wake of the Iranian crisis. 
Opec mini Bias meet Inter 
ws month and a price hike 
certain now that Saudi 
«awa no louger appears 
J2®* 4 10 use Its huge 
wcrifs to moderato prices in 
(«ItestaiiUaesl. 
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help release us from the grip of 

Opec". 

NilR: How much worth of oil 
would this back off? 

Tudhope “Thirty to forty 
million", look we're 
confronted with an Opec 
stranglehold on our 
destiny, und ns the In¬ 
ternational Energy Agency 
says we should do every tiling 
t«» soften the fiiiam-iat blows. 
We have In grasp the op- 
jjirlnnity to obtain the con- 
(bnsate. At the moment we're 
up the creek without a pad- 
iflu". 

NHK: OK. why nut just flarc- 
off tin- gas? 

Tmlhojx.*: "We'd try not to 
(lat e, the power stations cnn 
use tile gas”. 

NHlt: You mentioned the 
(Hura power station, wouldn't 
this mean a conversion from 
gas-nil 7 

Tudhupe: "Yes, the Kapiuii 
plant is getting an extra 
cninpressor to increase the 
capacity of the Auckland 
gnsline, tlw Oiarn burners can 
be modified to burn gas". The 
way things are going the 
(hivcnmu'iit will lx? forced to 
ration gasoline. 

NHlt: In the longer term Shell 
offers die billion Liquefied 
Natural Has export scheme, 
lines this require the discovery 
of a nut her gas field? 

Tudhnpe: "No our scheme 
would only use the gas which 
would have ollierwise have 
guile lo I lie proposed Auckland 
Thermal number one nnd two 
schemes, wliich is about 40 per 
cent of the Maui field. The 
return for the country would be 
about $500 million n year which 
Includes LPG and condensate 
{reduction". 

Bryan Todd 

“lYic problems facing Maui 
follow a long period of wrong 
advice and lack of decision¬ 
making by successive 
Governments,” said Sir Bryan 
Todd, chairman of Todd 
Petroleum. They include: 

• "The tragedy of the New 
Zealand Refinery 
expansion...it's meant the loss 
of $1 billion 300 million In 
overseas exchange. 

• “The 9 year delay in 
bringing Kapuni on stream. 

• “The critical 3 year delay 
in dealing with Maul...had 
Government decision-making 
been prompt, the Maul project 
would have got underway 
before the Impact of heavy 
inflation. 

“These changed the basics 
of a good return for (he in¬ 
vestors and a valuable deal for 
the country. 

“The cumulative result of 
these delays could be assessed 
at around $2 billion.” 

NBR: What is your opinion on 


f the future options being 
proposed 'for Maui? 

I Todd: "Compressed Natural 
Gas — a big opportunity 
? subject lo limitations on the 
, use in vehicles and logistics. 

Liquefied petroleum gas — 
its success depends on whether 
enough can be produced In the 
light of serious reduction in 
gas production. 

Methanol — cannot be 
regarded as a quick solution. 

Synthetic gasoline — 
theoretically attractive, but 
requires more R & D. 

Ammonla-urea-methanol for 
local use and export — I don't 
know enough about this 
proposal to comment. 

Liquefied natural gas for 
export — this is by far the best 
option, but we've got to find 
more gas to make it work. I 
don't sec any prospective 
buyer committing capital U6' : 
terminal and transport 
facilities) for the remaining 
reserves (as large as they are) 
after the Crown has taken its 
share". 

NRH: Where do you sec the 
liquid fuels future then? 

Todd: "I can't believe that 
nature only offered the Kapuni 
nnd Maui fields. Wc must go 
and find more gas and export 
it as LNG. We would be 
effectively swapping the gas 
for oil. It makes more sense 
than getting hooked into 
schemes such as synthetic 
gasoline". 

NHR: You don't go along with 
(he view that the more dry 
holes you drill, the less 
prospective the chances? 

Todd: “Well, if we get to drill 
the holes you might be right. 
The most critical aspect to 
active exploration is that the 
Government has to realise that 
it costs a lot more to explore 
than it used to. This HAS to be 
recognised In pricing and 
running at a loss, and it's 
difficult to fbreast the break¬ 
even point." 

BP: Kendall 

"RECENT and likely further 
increases in the cost of 
imported oil have, if nothing 
else, had the marvellous effect 
of concentrating a few minds 
an the urgency of making 
some early investment 
decisions," said BP Managing 
Director, David Kendall. 

"Hie problems are dear — 
an intractable balance of 
payments deficit caused to a 
great extent by the cost of oil, 
and the unusually high 
proportion of energy used in 
the transport sector. 

“The solution gives room for 
alternative approaches 
although it Is comma) ground 
that the key is optimum 
utilisation of Maui gas.. Some 
confusion however appears to 
have crept into the debate aB 
observers comment on the. 


difficulty of deciding among so 
many conflicting options. 
Compressed natural gas 
(CNG), liquefied petroleum 
gas (LPG) and methanol (for 
use as a petrol extender) are 
not in conflict one with another 
— nore in conflict with the 
eventual production of 
synthetic gasoline from Maui 
gas via methanol. 

"None is mutually ex¬ 
clusive, and each could 
be introduced at its 
earliest possible date 
without wrecking the viability 
of the others. If, on the longer 
term, synthetic liquid fuel 
becomes available in the full 
quantity the country wants, 
the others can be cut back or, 


in the case of methanol, 
diverted to export. 

"The way seems clear. Get 
cracking on CNG, LPG and 
methanol as a motor spirit 
extender and continues the 
studies on synthetic gasolene; 
develop export Industries for 
methanol and fertiliser. All of 
that can be done within a 40 to 
50 year life of the Maui field 
and still leave enough gas for 
the development of any new 
industries that result from the 
Government’s encouragement 
for overseas investment. At 
the same time we must 
stimulate the search for more 
gas in the hope that a liquefied 
natural gas plant can be 
justified." Kendall said. 


CAN public policy In health, 
education and welfare meet 
adequately (he aspirations of 
New Zealand society? Our 
Economics Correspondent 
looks at (he latest Planning 
Council report:, . — Poae 
23. 

AND sociologist Alan Levell 
appraises the report. — 
Page id. 

AIR New Zealand and Con¬ 
tinental Airlines are locked 
in a wrangle over fares and 
landing rights. Warren 
Berryman finds the chiefs of 
both airlines cannot agree on 
the best way lo achieve what 
they see is a common goal. 
— Pages 24-25. 

AN FGL remit seeks to In- 
vesligate 'the feasibility of 
owner ship and cuntrol' of 
superannuation funds by 
irude unions “...if im¬ 
plemented, says Culln 
Jniiics, it could tinvc (ur- 
reachlng results in cot-ponuc 
Investment. — Page 27 . 
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A free prescription for Parliament’s ills 


NATIONAL BUSINESS REVIEW, JUNE 13, 1979-3 


by Colin James 

HERE is the way the 
parliamentary standing 
orders committee will not. 
unfortunately, introduce Ha 
report to the House later this 
year. 

THIS house is in low repute. 
The public considers its 
debates to be no better than 
petty mud-slinging between 
two groups of myopics. 

Parliament has become, in 
the public's eyes, the servant 
of the Government: Indeed, 
most members of the public 
can draw only the haziest, if 
any. distinction between the 
Executive and Parliament. 

The public also has a hazy 
belief that things were once 
better, that there was a golden 
age when Parliament 
dominated the Executive and 
was the central forum for 
rational, representative 
debate on (he issues of the day. 

Whether this was truly so, is 
doubtful. Nevertheless, there 
was a period in the nineteenth 
century when parliament, both 
in Britain and here, was 
stronger in relation to the 
Executive. 


In both countries, the rise of 
mess parties diminished the 
role of Parliament. We have 
passed from a period when 
governments survived on the 
successful placation of shifting 
alliances within the House to 
one in which the power broking 
is done among the powerful 
interest groups outside the 
House. 

We believe the time Is long 
past when Parliament’s 
effective constitutional role 
must be strengthened. 

We recognise that there are 
limitations on the extent to 
which changes to standing 
orders can achieve this. 

The party system limits the 
'scope for truly diversified — 
and therefore representative 
— debate within the chamber 
and limits the opportunity for 
effective parliamentary 
scrutiny of the Government’s 
administration and legislation. 

Measures such as 
proportional representation 
and enlargement of the House, 
which might encourage such 
debate and such scrutiny, are 
beyond our competence. 

Nevertheless, standing 
orders are not simply arcane 



rules to regulate the mud- 
slinging. Their alteration can 
have an important 
constitutional effect. 

An example was the 
expansion of the powers of the 
statutes revision committee in 
1962 to permit the review of 
regulations in defence of the 
rights of the citizen — powers 
which have recently been 
invoked. 

It is with that example in 
mind that we make our 
recommendations. 

We shall be proposing, for 
example, a streamlining of the 
procedure for debating 


Government legislation to 
reduce the worst effects of 
two-party trench warfare in 
that area. 

We shall propose the 
elimination of the first reading 
and third reading debate 
stages and the limitation of 
discussion on a bill to three 
stages: in select committee, 
discussion in principle (now 
the second reading) by the 
whole House and clause-by- 
dause discussion by the whole 
House, with provision for a 
short debate on the whole bill 
as amended at the end of the 
clause-by-clause stage. 

Since first reading debates 
take place immediately after 
the introduction of a bill before 
Opposition members have had 
adequate opportunity to study 
the bill, they arc of limited 
value. Third reading debates 
add little to second reading 
debates. 

Many of our proposals 
centre on strengthening and 
developing the role of select 
committees. 

For this reason we believe 
that the Government 
domination which is 
inescapable in the Chamber 


How to find a needle 
in a haystack 
in less than 30 seconds. 


“We can approve credit for any one of 
pur 36,000 cardholders In less time than It takes 
to write-up the bill.” 

— Pat Reinhardt, Manager, Membership Division, 
Diners Club of New Zealand. 


"With the Kodak Oracle 
microfilming system we have 
at Diners Club, we can find 
anything in our records In 
90% less time than it took 
before. Be It an old account, 
correspondence, credit 
rating or whatever, all It takes 
is one operator and 30 
seconds." 

Diners Club of N.Z. haslound 
that the Kodak Oracle 
microfilming system can 
provide quick solutions to 
many applications. 

You can get the response you 
need wherever paper files are 
maintained, wherever 
computer documents are 
filed. Oracle can handle such 
applications as: order entry, 
order pro cessing, accounts 
payable/receivable, 
purchasing functions, 
personnel records, customer 
service. 

Kodak Oracle offers time and 
money savings that your 
business may not have been 
able to cost-Justlfy up to now: 

• Reduce multiple manual 
sorting steps. 

• Quickly match, co-relate, or 
cross reference two or more 
documents. 

• Retrieve documents very 
quickly (under 30 seconds). 

• Periodically purge files to 
save file space. 

• Obtain legible, legally 
acceptable copies of 
documents. 

• Eliminate duplicate copies 
and files. 



m 

DIN EJIS CLUB 
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today and In the future. And 
it can mean a full range of 
application capabilities. 
Kodak Oracle equipment. A 
low-cost micro-image filing 
and retrieval programme that 
takes the needle out of the 
haystack In your Information 
flow problems. A method that 
truly responds. 


• Re-allocate the efforts of file 
maintenance personnel. 

• Reduce the problems of tost 
money as the result of lost, 
misplaced, and misfiled 
documents. 

Kodak Oracle 
means quicker, 
more efficient 
management and 
retrieval of your 
Information 
through microfilm. 

It means easy, 
one-step key 
access through 
discrete document 
codes. It can mean 
flexibility, no 
matter what your 
filing procedures I 




Kodak microfilm 


To: Business Systems Markets Division, 

KODAK New Zealand Limited, 

P.O. Box 2198. Auokland. 

Please send me mors Information on the time-saving, space-saving 
money-saving Kodak microfilming systems. 

NAME:.:. 

COMPANY:....... ‘ ' 

ADDRESS:........ 
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should not extent to select 
committees. Accordingly we 
shall be proposing that 
ministers shall not be 
permitted to sit on select 
committees and that the 
Government should not have a 
majority on them. 

Consistent with this view, we 
decided early in our 
deliberations to add to mir 
number the member for 
Rangltlkei (Bruce neetham) 
even though the Government 
majority was thereby 
eliminated. We felt that 
Parliament, nnl the 
Government. s h o u 1 d 
determine Parliament’s 
standing orders. 

It has often been argued — 
we believe correctly — that it 
is in the select committees (hat 
the meat of parliamentary 
work is done, heenuse 
members arc able there more 
easily to set aside their party 
hats. 

To encourage this further, 
and to diminish the possible 
influence of the developing 
caucus committees system, 
we shall propose that select 
committees shall not be 
chaired by members of the 
governing parly. 

Government members on 
our committee objected (hat 
this would obstruct 
Government business to no 
good effect, since committees 
might then make partisan 
anti-Government changes to 
bills which the whole House 
would subsequently reverse. 

But (he majority on this 
committee believes that after 
a period of adjustment this 
need not happen, ns Opposition 
members would he 
encouraged to take a 
constructive approach. 

To further strengthen the 
select committees, we shall 
recommend (hat the House 
consider the appointment of 
substantial research and 
investigative staffs In the 
committees. This would better 
enable the committees to 
initiate effective inquiries and. 
possibly, desirable legislative 
changes. 

In general, the changes wo 
shall be suggesting dim to 
strengthen the following 
functions or Par I lament: - 
The representation of tlx* 
Individual in the face of the 
Slate: The volume of 
legislation weights Ihe scales 
of liberty aguinsl Ihe 
Individual. 

We shall therefore propose a 
new select committee to 
| examine existing legislation 
and idontlfy items which could 
be eliminated or simplified — 
even at tho risk of offending 
interest groups the legislation 
has Berved. 

Tills committee might also 
call on outside expert help to 
examine the froquent 
complaints that our legislation 
Is badly drafted. We believe 
that- our parliamentary 
draftsmen do an excellent job, 
given the volume of legislation 
and regulations and the speed 
at which they must work. 
Nevertheless, a freah eye may 
be useful. 

We shall be proposing also 
that select committees should 
have power to investigate 
publicly all aspects of 
Government activity except 
those affecting national 
security. These powers should 
include the right to call 
ministers and their officials 
before the committees to 
explain their actions. 

We believe there is no good 
reason why the public should 
not know what options were 
before the Government add 
foe Government's reasons for 
diooilng the course of action It 
took. 

The promotion of public 


debate on and Wnil ^ 
legislation: At preSffc 
House is able to give 

cursory consideration (oS 

legislation and none at sD h 
regulations. " 

Wc shall therefore b 
proposing a mandatory fa 
period for all legislation^ 
its automatic referral u, 

select committee. A new ah 

committee should exaral»d 
regulations and report lob 
House on unnecetm 
infringements of liberty. 

Properly staffed, 
committees should be atieii 
handle the extra work. 

new powers we propose hr h 

select committees to conri 
disclosure of Informal 
should help Intelligal . 
assessment of the value d ’ 
legislation. We further prupoM 
that n full explanation - 
including rejected option 
should accompany Ik 
introduction of a bill Into lie 
House. 

The scrutiny of Govemiwl 
expenditure: In the coroph 
modem world, the ability d 
the Cabinet to control 
adequately all aspects si 
Government expenditure is 
suspect. It would Md 
superhuman ministers It 
achieve this. 

The House, thrwjbawN- 
staffed public etpudilurt 
committee operatic fdttj 
< with safeguards lw 
confidential matters), null 
help the Cabinet *ww* 
departmental activity » 
genuinely in the p«Nit 
interest. 

It is a matter of antral 
constitutional importance. 
Public debate on Issues olik 
tin v: The volume of legisliw 
anil the way the HJM i 
business is ordered pc*»f 
adequate discussion of-' 1 
Important tasu« 

Wc believe more «£ u,)1 j 
siltings throughout the jw 
would help remed , ^ 
Limitations on gislataj 
deimte (ns opposed lo 

scrutiny modemtlw 
sot -piece Address-in-JJ. 

n„d midgetIdebaW^ 
provide Mine for *P' C1 
debates. 

We shall also be 
radical changes 
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enabling 
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This time a longer-term Budget approach? 

by Colin James ™s year, I am told, he has from the new MP. .. * 


NEXT week’s Budget will not 
please the advocates of the 
Spure market” economy. 

But it Is likely to embody at 
least some attempt to set out 
u economic strategy for the 
next few years. 

Between 1975 and 1978, 
Prime Minister Rob Muldoon 
b said by Cabinet insiders, to 
have been by far the dominant 
voice in Budget-making. 


This year, I am told, he has 
been more receptive to 
arguments from others in the 
Cabinet urging a longer-term 
approach to economic policy¬ 
making. 

The Cabinet has been under 


from the new MPs, who have 
championed the cry in the 
party outside the House for a 
return to the party’s basic 
principles. 

Older MPs have had their 
private enterprise blood 
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The main thrust has come the same refrain has been 


Caucus digs in on potato 
proposals 


1VIS is not the time to apply to 
Ihe Government for new 
regulations to control your 
particular Industry. Ministers 
say that the all-powerful 
Government caucus — the 
Mona! Party MPs — is 
nuking life difficult for the 
regulators. 

Recently a number of 
proposals have being given 
short shrift by a caucus 
rediscovering the virtues of 
private enterprise and in- 
Mhial initiative. 

Me the case of the Potato 
Board, set up in 1977. It has 
vide powers, including the 
requirement that people 
mowing potatoes register their 
tutored hectares. 

Clause 13 8) of Us act, the 
Potato Industry Act, gives it 
foo the power to administer a 
scheme (or the minimum legal 
quality standards. 

Bui Ihe clause adds that this 
lower Is io administer a 
scheme "prescribed under 
regulations”. 

So, concerned about the 
powers of suh- 

*anfcrd potatoes were having 
® .** Voices who played 
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"greater attention we are 
giving to regulations coming 
before us. We are asking if 
they are really necessary." 

Four times In recent months, 
he says, proposals In the 
agriculture sphere have been 
sent back to originating bodies 
for more information. Other 
subjects included fertilisers 
and hydatids. 

Talbot says it is "refreshing 
and Invigorating to have the 
whole team Involved" in the 
process of scrutinising 
regulations. 


taken up - though in a 
modified form — by some of 
the newer members of the 
Cabinet: among them new 
boys Derek Quigley, Warren 
Cooper and Jim McLay and 

second-termer Hugh 
Templeton. 

They have been urging on 
the Prime Minister in the 
context of Budget planning 
that the Government should 
try to free up the conditions 
under which foe private sector 
operates. 

The Prime Minister is said 
to have been reluctantly 
modifying his usual short-term 
approach to economic policy in 
the face of their arguments. 

This is one of the reasons 
why he has called this Budget 
the most difficult he has 
prepared. 

But even this group 
acknowledges that economic 
conditions do not permit a 
substantial move towards a 
"more market" approach. 

Among the restraining 
factors are: 

• A possible looming oil crisis 
which could severely 
damage the balance of 
payments. 

• A wage bargaining structure 
which ministers feel has 
institutionalised wage rate 
rises that the economy 
cannot sustain. 



DEREK QUIGLEY . . . 
questioned subsidies. 

• Problems with the money 

supply. 

Nevertheless, the Budget — 
which is much bigger and 
more complex than usual — Is 
likely to indicate some new 
directions. 

Thus, while removal of 
import licensing is not 
possible, some change to 
import protection is, likewise, 
while major tax restructuring 
is not - possible, some 
movement is. The recent 
removal of exemptions of 
some items from sales tax is 
held up as an example. 

One widespread expectation 
is that the Government will 


move to reduce (perhaps even 
eliminate) death duties. 

This would fit comments 
made by the Prime Minister to 
National Party regional 
conferences last month. 

It would also mesh with a 
developing Government 
feeling that the basis of 
support to the farming 
industry should be changed, 

Quigley has recently 
questioned the value of the 
massive input subsidies paid 
to farmers. 

And the Prime Minister 
himself, in a New Zealand 
Herald farming review, late 
last month said that "opr 
longer-term objective Is to 
move away from input-related 
support measures". 

“Through growing emphasis 
on market and output-related 
support measures, I believe 
we can achieve the increase in 
agricultural output necessary 
for . our restructured 
economy.” 

ThiB can be taken as a signal 
that the Government will rely 
more on Us supplementary 
minimum prices scheme than 
on input subsidies which seem 
likely to be lower this year. 

But a move to reliance on a 
flexible exchange rate policy, 
as urged by Ian McLean, MP 
for Tarawera, and others is out 
of the question at the moment. 


ROB TALBOT . . . 

‘‘refreshing." 

agriculture undersecretary 
tint* Talbot It would not tiave a 
Utr of tliis new intrusion on the 
irinciplc of the free market. 

taisl week the Potato Board 
reconsidered the mutter and 
decided to stick to its guns. It is 
expected to pul the case again 
to the caucus agriculture 
iDiumittce later this week. 

The bourd feels hard done 
by. it scheme, it argues, is not 
draconian. All it would involve 
would bo to Iiirc present iy- 
ent ployed vegetable produce 
graders on a contract basis to 
make checks of potatoes going 
In auction and send those 
below standard back to the 
offending gruwors. 

The problom is Uiat the 
untrained eyo often cannot 
identify Uic bad potatoes and it 
does not become obvious until 
(lie potato- is cut open. 

But tho board may he. 
fighting an uphill battle. 
Talbot noted last week that the 
caucus refusal reflected the 
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EDITORIAL 


RICHARD Prebble, the feisty Labour member lor Auckland 
Central. Is regarded in Parliament as a politician with one of 
the sharpest political noses in the House. Thus be Is faster 
than most to detect the political sensitivity of an Issue, and so 
he has the ability to move faster than most to try to take 
political advantage of a situation. Thus he must have ap¬ 
preciated the political nuances of his opportunity to make 
public the transcript of the controversial SPTV- drug 
programme. 

At the same time. Prebble has a genuine concern about the 
growing drug problem. He has a reputation as a tenacious 
battler for his constituents and on issues with which lie 
becomes passionately embroiled. That probably explains his 

choice of tactics last week. 

It also means he Is Inclined to shoot from the blp — to much 
the same way as does Prime Minister Rob Multoon. There is 
some substance, therefore, In the claim by National s Derek 
Quigley that Prebble went too far. As Quigley argued: It Is 
generally accepted that members will not name a stranger to 
his detriment unless It Is absolutely necessary to do so." If you 
accept this, then Prebble should not have named the men 
named in the SPTV script. And if he did name names, he 
should have identified the alleged big names iu the drug 
business whfch he claimed to have — "Mr Suburban", Mr 
Northland" and Mr Asia". 

Prebble said he was not prepared to name these men in 
Parliament becauBe"“privllege is an important thing and as I 
haven't got Ihe backup evidence, I think It would be 
irresponsible to do so. " But the SPTV programme was not 
screened for the very reason the allegations could not be 
substantiated. This should have prompted Prebble to find 
backup or to withhold those names, too. 

Prebble was also accused of hampering police efforts to 
successfully nail drug criminals. He should have given the 
names to the police, ft was said. 

But the police bad known of the script's contents for some 
four weeks, and thus had had plenty of time to check out the 
allegations. It Is doublful their efforts were undermined by 
Prebble's action. And police chief Bob Walton claimed the 
allegations contained nothing that would help police to their 
investigations. 

While Prebble was typically aggreaslve in blowing wide 
open the mysteries of the TV script, Muldoon’s Immediate 
reaction was curiously defensive. Above all, he was preoc¬ 
cupied with upholding the reputation of Mb new Energy Un¬ 
dersecretary, Barry Brill. But It was Muldoon who drew 
public attention to the connection between his colleague and 
the name of Roger Brill In the script. He also singled out the 
Brills In seeking police assurances ("My Inquiry was only in 
. respect to Mr Bril), MP, and his brother. It U not for me to 
> Inquire.Rito the other people, but obviously they would have 
• beeiv liwefcllgated." Vet tbe script had acknowledged “no 

wrong-doing" on Roger Brill's part. Thus the anxiety to 
protect the reputation of a colleague probably did Barry Brill 
more harm than good and gave the strong impression 
Muldoon was concerned initially only with the petty political 
implications of the Prebble disclosures rather than with the 
broader questions. 

Subsequently, Muldoon vowed to give police still wider 
powers to smash drug rings. He would never be satislled till 
drug dealing was stamped out, he said. 

Is there a hint there of a readiness to resort to draconian 
measures If necessary? A democracy must be just as vigilant 
in Its safeguarding of civil rights as-in its efforts to put down 
repugant crime. And the community must ensure it doesn't 
allow the ends to Justify any means. 

Bob Ediln 
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DID you hear Prime Minister 
Rob Muldoon talking about the 
price of milk the other day? 

At 15 cents a bottle it’s still 
only half the price of soft 
drink, he said. 

But soft drink has gone up by 
20 per cent with the new sales 
tax. said the interviewer. 

“Well if milk goes up, what 
better reason could you find to 
put the price of soft drink up? 
asked the economic miracle- 
maker. 

Which means that milk can 
go up another 20 per cent, 
which means — good thinking, 
Rob! 

And if you’re going to peg the 
price of milk to that of Coke, 
why not peg tea to gin, and 
bread to chocolate. There's 
money In it for the Govern¬ 
ment, and after all, who needs 
food? 


AN assiduous obse-ver at tiie 
Wellington divisional con¬ 
ference of the National Party 
in Wanganui late last month 
was accountant-farmer Egan 
Ogier. 

Ogier has been active on 
both the electoral and 
organisational sides of the 
party. He stood unsuccessfully 
for Western Hutt in I960, 
before climbing through the 
Wellington division ranks to 
the chairmanship when 
George Chapman moved up to 
the presidency. He turned 
back to electoral politics last 
year, giving up the chair¬ 
manship and unsuccessfully 
seeking a Bay of Plenty 
nomination last year. 

When Chapman considered 
stepping down earlier this 
year, Ogier, now farming sub¬ 
tropical fruit in the Bay of 
Plenty, let It be known 
discreetly that he would be 
available. 

LaBt month he implicitly 
confirmed his availability by 
accepting election as treasurer 
of the Waikato division. 
Delegates at Wanganui saw his 
presence there as further 
evidence that he is interested 
in the job, should Chapman 
actually step down next year 
as he has hinted he will. 



Family reasons have made 
Ogier a frequent visitor to 
Wanganui recently, so his 
attendance at the confer ence 
was no special pilgrimage. 

Nevertheless, Ogier must be 
seen as one of the prime 
contenders for the post. No 
current party divisional 
chairman has both the ex¬ 
perience and enthusiasm for 
the job, apart from Stuart 
Masters of Auckland — and 
outside Auckland, long-serving 
Masters' star is not bright, 
which makes Ogier a key man 
to watch. 


CARAVAN builders, whose 
business operations have been 
walloped by the new 20 per 
cent sales tax, can go to the 
Development Finance for 
funds to help them out. 

It looks like a case of the 
Government kicking 
businessmen into the mire and 
then tossing them a rope to 
help them back to dry land. 

But for the moment the 
builders appear to be keeping 
at a cautious distance. 

A spokesman from the 
DFC’s Wellington regional 
office said that despite the 
noise from Levin builders, Its 
offer has not been taken up. 


JUST for the record, John 
Reed, the new boss of A H & A 
W Reed Ltd, the country’s 
biggest book publishers, has 
been elected representative of 
the small publishers on the 12- 
man executive of the Book 
Publishers Association of New 
Zealand. 

Each member of the 
executive Is a convener of 


committees, for example the 
booktrade com mi lice, 
copyright, library, censorship, 
finance committees. 

John Reed — as well as 
convening the export com¬ 
mittee — watches over the 
interests of the small 
publishers. 

A spokesman for the 
association dismissed the 
suggestions of an apparent 
conflict of interest. The ap¬ 
pointment was merely to 
provide the smaller publishers 
with a voice, he said. 

The smaller firms were less 
able to give time to the 
association business than the 
larger ones. It was appropriate 
for the bigger publishers 
therefore to look after them. 


MORE police raids on sports 
dubs in the Wellington region 
are expected in a damp-down 
on illegal liquor sales. But 
many clubs don’t want to play 
the game under the new rules. 

The recent raid on 
Wellington's Port Nicholson 
Yacht Club is likely to be the 
first of a series of raids on 
clubs which have been 
granted a general ancillary 
licence to supply liquor. buL 
have failed to uplift their 
licencc from the Magistrate's 
Court. 

Several clubs appurmtly arc 
unhappy with the terms and 
conditions under which they 
would have to operate their 
newly licensed bars. 

They are reverting to the 
various sdicmcs under which 
they previously operated. 

Bui they risk falling foul of 
the law. 

Police say the cl can-up 


irogramme does not 
to a witch-hunt, but k 

part or efforts to put alS 

engaged in liquor sale* 
tivities, on the same fajtb 
General ancillary liceneeu 
so named because the saleu 
consumption of liquor must! 

ancillary to the prindas 
activity of a dub - 
traduced by the 1976 acw 
ment of the Sale of 1%^ 
1962. 

Already 45 elute lo h 
Wellington area have reeds] 
licences. 

And police say they fa* 
other clubs which have ah 
been granted licences, h 
have not yet picked (teas 
To keep on Ihe right dfc* 
the law, these licences mu&tk 
displayed on club prank* 8 
all times. 

Wellington licensiar 
Sergeant Alec Murrie u* 
these clubs are operatfy « 
more legally than those 
operate various nefarta 
schemes such as ikta 
systems. They are all illegal, 
he said. 

"Sports dubs whidi bra 
applied for an ancllaiy 
licence and know U has bn 
finalised but have not pi 
contacted the Magistrate’! 
Court should not openlt a 
ancillary licensed chibi uti 
they have paid for, ad 
uplifted that licence,” Mow 
said. 

The legislation la on ad 
hence clubs “must skwj 
with it for a while", be mM. 
Then, if they find mania 
and pitfalls, they can 
representations (or d* 
legislation to be changed lo 
“suit their requirmaits". 

A Licensing Control Cos 
mission official said kc* 
dubs had come back lo ill 
commission dissatisfied wil 
the conditions under wit ( 
they were required looped . 

"The hours might be c , 
satisfactory for some rest® 
hu said, but the ctmm- 
culd hear the appU— , 
again and grant : : 
amendments. Genera#'JI 
dubs in a parfrtjr*** 
aide operate under 
conditions. 


BROCKIE’S VIEW 


Adding to an already in- 
iftcate maze of requirements 
laid down In the 312-page Sale 
of Liquor Ad, the 62-page 1976 
amendment has been called 
complex and cumbersome 
legislation. 

The Police legal section is 
among groups looking at the 
legislation for problem areas 
and will make submissions to a 
Parliamentary Committee 
hearing later this month. 

The submissions will be 
heard in private and so police 
wre unwilling to specify the 
areas they would like changed. 
But they have been looking 
king and hard at the sections 
relating to caterers' licences 
and general ancillary 
licences. 


NORMALLY, every word in an 
advertisement has a positive 
meaning. It Is designed to 
Influence and persuade. And 
readers and listeners are 
accustomed to expect this. 

So when a warning must 
legally be included In ad¬ 
vertising coot, is it necessarily 
comprehended as a warning? 
Or because Us vehicle Is an 
idvertisement, is it un¬ 
derstood as a promise? 

Hie TV ad for the motion 
picture “Deerhunter" In¬ 
cudes, in both spoken and 
written form, “Rib Censor's 
warning. Contains violence 
and offensive language." 

And at the same breathless 
pace the voice continues: "See 
It now at your Kerridge Odeon 
theatre." 

A warning? Or a titillating 
promise? 
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Fletcher has 40 per cent of 
Vacation. 

But there could be snags. 
The Chinese apparently want 
the contractors to finance the 
project. And other countries 
have been winning Chinese 
contracts with long-term 
credit at 84 to 84 per cent 
interest. 

Before the Canton fair 
opened, hopeful China traders 
were encouraged by the news 
that China would be spending 
some $300 billion over the next 
15 years in a modernisation 
programme. 

But experienced China 
traders were told at the fair 
that China had overspent and 
millions of dollars of signed 
contracts were being put on 
ice. 


PYE Electronics priced itself 
out of the market the other day 
and contributed to the Kiwi do- 
it-yourself trend. 

An Aucklander dropped into 
Pye to get a light buib for his 
Pye car radio. The bulb, he 
was told, cost 90 cents. But the 
company couldn't sell him the 
bulb. They had to install It at a 
further cost of $15.. 

So our citizen drove down to 
the nearest garage, bought a 
bulb for 90 cents, and put it in 
in ten minutes with only 
rudimentary tools. 


new export grant scheme the 
effect of which will be lo assist 
Ihe big exporters at the ex¬ 
pense of new and expanding 
exporters." 

Douglas would not add to 
this comments last week. But 
apparently we can expect him 
to elaborate in Parliament this 
week. 


IN WHAT would have to be the 
greatest convocation of con¬ 
servatives ever collected 
under the Southern Cross, 
Qantas took off the other day 
on a luxury charter flight 
with only the right wing 
aboard. 

The object: to visit the 
source of Australia's mineral 
wealth and $io billion worth of 
projects stalled by 
bureaucratic interference. 

The occasion: Lang Han¬ 
cock's 70th birthday. 

Lang Hancock, for those 
readers unfamiliar with 
West Australian folklore — is 
the outback prospector who 
discovered the world's biggest 
iron ore deposits. He became 
the “dig a million, make a 
million" king of the Pilbara 
and Australia's biggest and 
most recalcitrant taxpayer. 

Hancock's daughter Is 


organising a two-day round 
Australia flight to mark her 
father's birthday. Full page 
advertisements In Australian 
newspapers call it a “wake up 
Australia campaign" . 
tickets $500 for travel . 'ac¬ 
commodation, and drink. 

Star guests will be Han¬ 
cock, Queensland Premier 
Joh Bjelke-Petersen and 
father of the H-bomb, Edward 
Teller. 

Why "banana" Joh and 
Teller? Well, like any good 
West Australian, Hancock 
thinks big. He wants a trans- 
Australia railway linking 
Queensland coal with West 
Australian iron. And atomic 
blasting is the cheapest way to 
extract iron and create deep 
water ports. Tiller 1 b in¬ 
terested in peacetime uses for 
his device. 

According to Hancock’s 
daughter, Gina Hayward, "our 
hope is that this expedition will 
wake up Australia, its press, 
its political leaders, Its people, 
to the potential of this country, 
when free enterprise is 
allowed to get on with the job." 

Australia’s salvation, ac¬ 
cording to Hancock, lies In the 
soil. You either dig it up and 
sell il or you grow things in it. 
Trouble is Canberra 
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NEW Zealand is so small, U’s 
silly tor two New Zealand 
companies to fight each other 
tor foreign contracts when the 
ret benefit Is tor the country as 
a whole. Such - was the 
rational^ when i Fletchers 
3? K ? WaadMalnze al left 
W ainfl recently to 

5 n a '» Peter Menzies, 

turerT f° int ven ‘ 

contract to 


LABOUR MP Richard Prebble 
picked up an NBR slory on 
export tax Incentives and 
kicked it along in Parliament 
last week. 

In tandem with Roger 
Douglas, Prebble has put down 
a scries of motions on the 
subject over Uie past week. 

One of them noted "with 
concern" our front-page story 
by John Draper on May 30 
which revealed that depart¬ 
mental officials had been 
familiarising manufacturers 
with the new proposals and 
canvassing support. 

Prebble went on lo allege 
that "confidential information 
which could be worth 
thousands uf dollars on the 
Slock Exchange is being of¬ 
fered lo businessmen in return 
for Uieir support." 

Douglas, who drafted the 
Prebble motion, added a 
prediction of his own: that the 
new scheme wuuld "include a 
proposal lo abolish the new 
markets grant scheme with a 


bureaucrats and numerous 
ecologists (econuts to Han¬ 
cock) get to the way of his 
West Australian pioneering 
drive. As for the bureaucrats, 
Hancock argues that West 
Australia, which produces a 
disproportionate part of the 
nation's wealth, should go 
Independent. And ecologists? 
Above Hancock's desk is a sign 
saying, "ecologists, let the 
bastards starve in the dark”. 

Warning to any New Zealand 
businessman with $800 to 
spend, sick of bureaucrats, 
penalty taxation, a maze of 
restrictions, and muddied 
economic thinking, a trip to 
West Australia might be a one 
way ticket. 


NEW Zealand may not be the 
Wool worths of the South 
Pacific for visiting American 
tourists. Virtually everything 
from groceries to hotels is 
cheaper in the United States. 

But New Zealand has one 
resource in abundance which 
Americans will go to the 
bottom of their pockets and the 
ends of the earth to get — 
trout. 

NBR staffer, Warren 
Berryman spent a recent week 
junketing the United States 


with Continental Airlines and 
found even the Texans just 
would not believe New 
Zealanders threw back' trout 
lhat the average American 
would have hanging on his 
living room wall. 

A.Tucson Arizona paper ran 
a fishing feature three weeks 
ago, about a hidden lake high 
in Arizona's White Mountains 
accessible only by four wheel 
drive vehicle where the big 
trout lurked. The story built up 
to □ crescendo after muddy 
kilometres and stuck jeeps, 
when the monsLer trout was 
caught — a 37cm rainbow. 

There was no way the Kiwi 
journalist could convince the 
Arizonans that we throw 37cm 
trout back as too small and 
talk about 42cm ones as frying 
pan size. And that such trout 
could be caught just about any 
tick of the dock, 100 metres off' 
a paved road. 

Judging from the Americans’ 
interest in our pan-sized trout, 
it might be an idea to replace 
some of those tourist 
brochures featuring Mitre 
Peak and mud pools with a 
certified Har-prooT photo of 
some of our red whoppers. No 
doubt the Yanks wouldn't 
believe us, but -they might 
come down to look anyway. 
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. Vickers 
in step with Asia 


Facilities: 

On Butum Island, Indonesia 
Vickers has established a 
comprehensive 
engineering 
and servicing 
facility. 

This is backed 
by the 


Technology: 

Vickers can draw upon and 
offer the world's best 
technology and 
experience to aid 



technical capabilities of 
Vickers in Australia, where 
4,000-people are involved in 
the design and manufacture 
of capital equipment 
essential to the development 
of every growth industry. 

Products: 

Vickers products and services 
include equipment for; 


dockyards, mining, foundries, 
transportation, marine and 
off-shore servicing, 
container cranes, cement plants; 
palm oil produc tion , dredging. 
and metal forming. 


the growth of S.E. Asia's 
vital industries^. 

Involvement: 

Every day, Vickers is 
in some way involved in the 
design, manufacture and 
installation of the basic 
plant and equipment essential 
to the development of growth 
industries throughout $,E. Asia. 
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Gisborne * Sandown Park Motor Hotel 

A luxury hotel set amidst beautiful trees and lawns 
on the sunny East Coast. Five minutes I rum the c ily. 


L /j* 




New Plymouth • Westown Motor Hotel 

Against a magnificent backdrop of Ml. Egmnnt, a 
motor hotel of international standard, located 
only 2 kilometres from the city centre. 


Auckland ■ Mon Desir Motor Hotel 

Set amidst IHMiililnl naliv I'nhiilul.iw.i ire**unlit - 
Nnrlli Sinn ms laLi|iiuiii |iM lOmiiurtrs 

from Am kl.md t ily 


Auckland * Poenamo Motor Hotel 

10 minutes from kite heart of Auckland, on the 
North Shore. Designed around n beautiful swimming 
pool courtyard. 


Christchurch a Hotel Russley 

Sol in the Cathedral City with its charming English 
architec ture and beautiful gardens. Twu mi null's 
from the I liter national Airport. 




tr ' 

Whangarei • Settlers Motor Inn 

A ie-i ir.Uimi irf « uliHii.il .m hit' 1 * lliri ' ,,lld i;. cc nt 
hospitality. Just five mini lies lumi the c ity. ,ll I 
In Wliangatei's pit imi *s( pH 1 y.n lit htirhour. 


Palmerston North-Awapuni Motor Hotel 

A few minutes from the town centre and the 
racecourse. An ideal location for the visiting 
businessman or holidaymaker. 


The South Pacific Motor Hotel Network 

More ihan just a room forthe right 


SOUTH PACF£ HOTELS 

A Member of the South Pacific Hotels Croup 


Telephone: Auckland 794-600, Wellington 850-754, Chi 

'Hr .us.;, u_i j- .i: n ■ ■ i - 




a";: «.’v Qr your local Air New Zealand offito or Travi'J Agent • ^.-. ,1 


Radio stations slug it out in rating game 

AUCKLAND'S radio stations Then the bubble burst for ___ _ O O 
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AUCKLAND'S radio stations 
tre slugging it out in a heated 
battle for the advertising 
foliar. 

The battle began with the 
••who's listening to whom" 
ratings game based on a 
recent BCNZ audience 
research survey. 

But it has shifted to a contest 
of credibility between the 
Government-operated BCNZ 
surveys and those done by 
Auckland-baaed independent, 
McNair Surveys NZ Ltd. 
Advertising agencies which 
base their media-buying 
idslona on survey results 
ibowlng target audience 
stares held by competing 
stations are now beginning to 
ask themselves if the BCNZ 
shndd do audience research 
on its own radio stations, 
comparing Radio New Zealand 
stations 1 share with private 
radio. 

It all started last month with 
a BCNZ survey of Auckland 
radio. Tills survey, covering 
ihe first (our weeks following 
Radio Pacific's entry to the 
market, showed Radio 
Kaurakl's audience share to 
have plummeted from 34 per 
cent to 20 per cent and Radio 
Xew Zealand's 1ZB to have 
racketed to the top with n 32 
per cent share. 

Radio New Zealand staLions 
began deluging the advertising 
agencies with circulars based 
on this survey, claiming they 
wre now number one on the 
Auckland scene. 

Some of the agencies were 
gelling up to three circulars a 
day. 

On all of them, the message 
was ihe same: Government - 
owned radio had knocked the 
private stations for six so put 
your dollars with the winners. 


Then the bubble burat for 
Radio New Zealand. Radio 
Ha “j: aki , questioned the 
validity of the BCNZ survey 
and complained to the BCNZ 
Audience Research unit, its 
advisory council, and the 
Market Research Society. 

Hauraki also went to the 
Supreme Court and obtained a 
temporary injunction against 
publication of the survey. 

In company with advertising 
agencies, NBR received a 
telegram from Radio Hauraki 
which read in part, "BCNZ 
four weeks survey proven to be 
seriously inaccurate . .. legal 
actions now proceeding 
McNair survey over same 
period shows Hauraki remains 
number one 10-54 years , . 
please disregard completely 
the erroneous BCNZ survey..." 

Analysis of the survey 
results show Its results to be 
based on a tiny sample of 352 
people (out of Auckland's 
population of 0.8 million). 

Auckland’s radio stations 
have geographical strengths 
and weaknesses. 1ZM and 1ZB 
are strongest in West 
Auckland, Hauraki and 
possibly Radio Pacific have 
their greatest strength In 
South Auckland, and so on. 

’lliv survey covered only four i 
weeks with only four sampling 
fviinls per Week ami was a 
breakout from a wider 13 week 
survey. 

Last week the BCNZ 
published the results of the 
whole 13 week survey in Us 
entirely. 

About the same time, Mc¬ 
Nair was doing a survey 
combining television and radii) 
audience rescurdi lor Radio 
Hauraki and 1 ZU. 

When Radio New Zealand 
started crowing about the 



At last. 

Clear raincise ideas about the 
future of N.Z. agriculture. 


'W&F' 




yp' : 


i panp rc 0 r l e t * le most important research 
! #jricuhi?pa *• raleased on New Zealand 
j. of Straink+’c t * 1at#s how Harry Broad, editor 
| Ngu, 7 a ?i Purrow describes The Future for 
i r. Zea,and Agriculture. 

McLean S l 9ni . ficant new publication, Ian 
8 kp|S,' Tarmer and agricultural economist, 
problem* ■\P r . oduct ’ on rather than market 
probes th lnhll5it agricultural exports. He 
P°licv «t? 0 * pr ? s and cons of five alternative 
i com D | Pv at 0 9 'es to combat New Zealand's 
McLean n« per , sistent agricultural problems. 

? ^Pporte ° nclude s that the weight of evidence 
: Th B 0n6 Particular strategy .... 

Public^ r u blew Zealand Agriculture, 

1 °f the N 7 n. Fourt ^ Estate Books on behalf 
I Only ^ lannin9 Council. 

! ff om Pn,ii!uV al1 9 °°d bookshops, or direct 
S ^llinatnn ,o Estate B ooks, P O Box 9344 , 

E &Nce -Hi * See Four th Estate Subscription 
I upon elsewhere in this issue.) 


Pacific was only on air for four New Zealand’s camDalan with 

«■ »*" •taSr’S'K 


were part-time broadcasts. 

Thus in the averaging of the 
whole 13 weeks, Radio Pacific 
showed only a l per cent 
audience share. 

Radio Pacific's Gordon 


agencies. 

Hauraki's language is a bit 
stronger than Radio New 
Zealand's first shots against 
private radio. 

Hauraki's circular tells 


^d«.,aldh.h.dco„.ld.™S agencies that the station JSS 
lct ln.1T!!! 1 effldl! '> t ™<U» buy 


THE MEDIA 

results of the four-week survey 
-and taking advertisers from 
Hauraki and Radio Pacific — 
Hauraki asked McNair to 
produce some results. 

The McNair survey results 
corresponded roughly with the 
BCNZ's nine and 13 week 
surveys. Their sample was 903 
people. 

Baring the four week survey, 
the publication last week of the 
whole 13 week survey re¬ 
established the audience share 
status quo — except for one 
factor. 

The casualty in the 13-week 
survey was Radio Pacific. 
During these 13 weeks. Radio 

Game draws 
240 teams 

MORE t lion 240 teams are now 
wcD into the first round of the 
International Computer iNZ> 
Lid-National Business Keview- 
■sponsored, Business 
Management Game 1970. 

Entries for the game were 
ivccived from all around New 
Zealand with n substantial 
increase in interest from the 
Smith Island. 

"The list of teams shows a 
considerable spread of dif¬ 
ferent types of people and 
companies interested in 
participating in the game, with 
many companies obviously 
using tiic game ns part of their 
management training 
programmes,’' said games 
administrator Dr Michael 

Jameson. 

As with the real economic 
situation, the "economic 
climate" which the game 
contestants face Is by no 
means on easy one. 

The first three decisions of 
(lie game were carried out 
under restrictions on plant 
extension brought about by 
"industrial troubles" while 
"government moves to curb 
excess liquidity and encourage 
competition have been In¬ 
dicated’’. 

Increased interest rates, 
reductions in the amount 
available for borrowing and a 
slowing down of payments 
from debtors are some of the 
factors Business Management 
Game teams will have to 
contend with in further 
decisions in the first round. 

The last decision of the first 
round will be made by August 1 
and tlie results will be known 
within a week of that. 

In previous years the teams 
with the highest profit have 
gone on to contest the second 
round. This year, the first and 
second teams will both go 
forward. 

The game consists of three 
rounds played by post. 

The winning teams in the 
third round in each of the four 
regions, Auckland, Central 
North Island, Wellington and 
the South Island, receive $200. 

Each of these teams then go 
forward to a one-day national 
final to be held in Wellington in 
November. , IU 

The winning team in the 
final receives a cheque for 
11000 from International 
Computers while all the 
finalists receive subscriptions 
to the National Business 
Review. 


But instead, he conducted 
his own survey to see If there 
was really anyone out there 
listening to his all talk station. 

Radio Pacific's survey was 


and tops when H comes to 
reaching the prime consumer 
market. 

It goes on to say: ‘if you 
want to reach old housewives 


Pol towing the BCNZ’s four- 
week survey, at least two 
Auckland agencies said they 
would be cancelling the BCNZ 
audience research service and 
would rely on McNair in 
future. 

The following are the results 
of the recent surveys. The 
McNair and BCNZ surveys are 
based on audiences in the 10 
Plus age group from 6 am to 12 
midnight, Monday to Friday. 
Radio Pacific's survey Is 
based on a telephone survey of 


STATION 

Hauraki 

1ZB 

1ZM 

Radio 1 

1YA 

IYC 

1YA & IYC 
Radio Pacific 


MCNAIR 


BCNZ 
9 WEEKS 
34 
31 
B 
9 
13 
4 


BCNZ 
13 WEEKS 

30 

31 
12 
10 
14 
3 


BCNZ 
4 WEEKS 
20 
32 
17 
10 
15 
2 


RADIO PACIFIC 


(figures are given as percentages). 


based on phone interviews of 
1500 households conducted 
during the day-time only. 

Last week Radio Pacific 
broadcast its preliminary 
results claiming to be number 
two equal station with Hauraki 
in the morning 10 to 11 slot. 

Hauraki spent some $50,000 
trying to boost its audience 
shares prior to the four week 
survey coming out. It lost 
about the same amount in 
cancelled ads as a result of the 
four week survey. (Though 
these ads appear to be coming 
back now, the advertisers are 
aware of the McNair and 13- 
week survey results). 

Hauraki's advertising 
wholesaler, Creative Media 
Services, is countering Radio 


buy 1ZB ... a few punk racket's 
buy 1ZM ... geriatrics buy 
Radio i, and If you don’t want 
to reach anyone In particular 
buy Radio Pacific." 

Apart from Hauraki and 
Radio Pacific, the BCNZ 
surveys could be the loser In 
the piece. 

This Is not the first time a 
BCNZ survey has been brought 
into question. About two years 
ago the BCNZ attached a 
questionnaire on Radio New 
Zealand’s Tonight show to the 
survey diaries, thus adding a 
lias in favour of Radio New 
Zealand to the survey results. 

When the private' stations 
got hold of this information, 
they complained and the 
survey was canned. 


Live 


1500 households taken on 
weekdays from 7 am to 5 pm. 

The telegram from Radio 
Hauraki uses the McNair 
survey to support its claim to 
be No. 1 in the 10-54 age 
group. Curiously enough, 
Radio New Zealand offers the 
same piece of research as 
evidence that "both radio 
station 1ZB and lZM have 
increased their share of the 
Auckland radio audience while 
Radio Hauraki has losL 
ground". 

But while radio stations are 
hotting up their claims to lx? 
"No. t", agency media men 
nro tapping their computers to 
find out not which station gives 
most, but which gives most for 
the nionev. 


a little better. 

Spend 
a little less. 

Check our reduced winter tariff. 

Stay in Rotorua 
at the Shaw Savfll Caravel. 

You can stay right at the centre of Rotorua’s 
world-famous attractions, enjoy international standards of 
accommodation and cuisine ~ fully licensed bar and 
restaurant, friendly attentive service, thermaily-heated 
pool the liveliest entertainment for miles arourld — and 
pay a little less than you might pay anywhere else. Call 
anytime and let us discuss your needs; 



SHAWSAVILL 

Gaiavel 


' Caravel Hotel, 
Fenton St, Rotorua 
Telex NZZ656 


SHAWSAVILL 

INNS 



























HOW TO HALVE 
TOUR TAX! 

If you earn more than $15,000 a year, you probably pay 
too much tax. But an article inThe Small Business Letter” 
shows how you can halve or even eliminate your tax. 


This technique can be used by companies, 
partnerships, sole traders, and even salaried 
employees. 

It’s completely legal. 

And it's not some fancy loophole in the tax laws. 
It is a scheme even the Inland Revenue 
Department approves. 

It sounds too good to be true? Well it's only 
one of 500 money-saving ideas published each 
year by“The Small Business Letter”. 

Each fortnight it comes straight to the point 
with information on which you can act. 


The next money saving issue 
shows: 

How to reduce tax when buying or 
selling a business; 

How individuals, partnerships, 
and companies can halve or even 
eliminate income tax; 

1 A simple way to buy for lower 
prices; 

I Ten ways to dramatically improve 
your cash flow - without borrowing; 

> Techniques to cut office costs; 

> How to have limited liability 
without paying company tax; 

> How to get more out of your 
accountant; 

I How new businesses can use the 
tax laws to gain advantage over 
established competitors; 


Plus a dozen other articles vital for people making money. 

Almost any issue could save you far 
more than it costs. 


Subjects covered by “The Small Business' 
Letter” include: 


• Advertising techniques 

• Reducing staff turnover 

• Business planning 

• Budgets 

• Staff efficiency 

• Executive health 

• Telephone techniques 

• Expansion 

• Business opportunities 

• Better staff relations 

• Accounting 

• Cutting office costs 

• Market research 

• Finance 

• Incentives 

• Buying businesses 

• Selling businesses 

• Insurance 

• Risk management 

• Business strategies 

• Security 

• Motivation of staff 

• Self improvement 

• Time management 

• Computers 

• Legal 

• Reducing bad debts 

• Negotiating 

I • Avoiding failure 
L# Selling 


• Credit control 

• Inflation trends 

• Reducing costs 

• Interest rates 

• Gold futures 

• Task delegation 

• Exporting 

• Efficiency 

• Business meetings 

• Packaging 

• Govt decisions 

• Productivity 

• Management 

• New business ideas 

• Leasing equipment 

• Customer relations 

• How to beat competitors 

• Selecting new products 

• Safety 

• Increasing sales 

• Investment 

• Marketing 

• Attracting better staff 

• Reducing absenteeism 

• Creating business images 

• The economy 

• Reducing vehicle costs 

• Raising capital 

• Stock control 

• Business Cycles _. 


“The Small Business letter” is a highly successful 
newsletter with subscribers in a dozen countries. 11 5 
international success is because It so accurately 
fills the real needs of businessmen today. 

Every article is selected because it can help . 
subscribers either make or save money. Each issue' 
only four quarto pages. Loaded with an average 01 
20 money-making articles. The letter doesn’t skimp 
on details when there is need for a longer article- 
But the average length of an article Is only 100 
words. 

This really saves you time. 



Subscribe now and you will also receive our. 
free Business Reports - “Making Money 
Mall Order 0 ’ and “How To Beat the Bank - 

*2i! r Business Letter 9 subscription 

Pjipjhs coupon on opposite page • 1 : 


DO YOU WANT A 
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Getting a bank loan needn’t be hard, 
it s easy if you know how. 


Afree special report for new subscribers of 
The Small Business Letter” gives 50 ways to 
get better, safer and cheaper bank loans, 
including: 

• Ji2 w A° your Chances of a loan: 

• What to do if you see a financial crisis comina- 

• How to prepare a loan application; a ’ 

• overdraft tJmit- d occasional| y exceed your 

• What to do if the bank says no; 

0 What are the best months for a bank loan; 

• How to reduce the risk of a new branch 
- !™ na 9 er turning against you; 

• Why you shoulcTgive limited security; 

• When you should change your bank. 

In the current tight financial climate, this 
information is vital. It could be the first big step 
in securing the finance you really need. 

“The Small Business Letter” is designed for 
busy people. Designed for you. 

It’s brief and to the point. 

You read it in minutes. 

saves you time as well as money, 
me Small Business Letter” is Australia's most 
successful newsletter - and now we announce the 
exc usive, totally New Zealand oriented edition, 
until now, airmail subscriptions from Australia cost 
j»bu a year. But now a 12 month subscription (25 
issues) of the New Zealand edition is only $4o. Or 
a two month trial (5 issues) is $10. 
wot only is the cost lower, but it's now a truly New 
Zealand edition. 

go it’s even more valuable than before. 
i2U can’t afford to be without 

The Small Business Letter”. 




How to start and operate a successful 
mail-order business. 

oJkfWl selling is one of the big business boom 
areas In Australia and America. 

of the few areas available where you can 
mate a fortune with very little finance. 

with M oS S afew b dtl 9 arr d6 "° Wbype0ple whos,arted 

i A n d a fo u r -pa ge report from “The Small Business 

field ^ Sh ° WS h ° W y ° U ° an break int0 this ,ucrative 

This vital report was written by a man who organised 
one of Australia s most successful mail order 
businesses. 

He knows the pitfalls. And explains them. 

And he knows what you need for success. He tells you: 

• S52 1 ! P oints to he, P V° u se,ect a successful mail order 
product: 

• How to start mall order selling with next-to no finance; 

• How to identify the most successful advertising media; 

• How to write successful mail order advertisements; 

• How mall order improves a business’s cash flow 

• How to keep customers coming back for more; 

• How to double mall order response rates; 

• The advantages and disadvantages of mall order in N.Z.; 

• How much profit should you make on mail order products; 
O How you can start mail order as a part-time iob; 

• How to set up records which instantly pin-point your 
successes and failures; 

• How to use a successful NZ mall order business as a j 

springboard to International success. A 

This report is a genuine business 
expansion service. IT Is offered free to m 
ail new subscribers. And It forms part of M 
| a series of Inserts regularly issued to ■ 
current subscribers of "The Small ■ 

Business Letter". Send now and I __ 

I receive each report as It comes hot off I 
^the press. M 



Join 1000’s of satisfied subscribers 
! over Australia. 
f U ®SCRIB E NOWr COMPLETE 
* MAIL COUPON TODAY! 

18a Rook RMd *Torbay[’ Auckland 10. j; 


Do it now. Even a week's delay could 

cost you far more than t he annual subscrip t ion c o st. 

r lWIali coupon to:"“ ■“ 

The Publishers, 

( The Small Business Letter, NZ 

18a Rock Isle Road, Torbay, Auckland 10. 

I Please enrol me as a subscriber to The Small Business Letter and 
send me by return post my free copies of “How to beat the bank” and 
l “Making money in mail order." 

| Enrol me for □ 2 months trial (5 Issues) at $10 

| □ 12 months subscription (25 issues) at $40 

I D 24 months subscription (50 issues) at $80 

PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY TO AVOID MAIL DIFFICULTIES 

I Mr/Mrs/Miss_______1- 

» Address.._____^--—--.-:---—-— 

I □ My cheque/money order enclosedi 1 , 

| D I authorise you to charge my account at 
• □ American Express . Card Expiry Date^—■ 

H i t —■- r ■■ ‘ i— i i i —iM i il l 1 


HU Visa Card 



Signed 


Pate 


NBRU 


ft i:’ 
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Maui fishes $500 million out of circulation Big spending energy giants bid for Maui 
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by Rae Mazengarb 

"WE HAVE decided to call 
this well Maul l after the well 
known mythical Maori 
character who once conducted 
such a successful fishing 
operation in these waters. We 
hope that we shall be Just as 
successful as Maui in landing 

something worthwhile.” 
(David Tudhope, chairman of 
Ihe Shell group of companies 
in New Zealand, 1969.1 

Maui gas came ashore on 
May 31 this year, hut the 84 
month project—the first off¬ 
shore production venture In an 
earthquake-probe area—has 
had its fair share of problems, 
including some of the worst 
weather experienced In more 
than 25 years. 

By this year, costs of the 
veniure had soared to more 
than half a billion dollars—far 
beyond the expected 
adjustment for inflation. But 
worse, too little thought- «ver 
the years had been given to the 
end’use of the gas, though It 
was known even in 1873 that 
some "crucial decisions” had 
to be made on New Zealand's 


future energy requirements. 
Maui Milestones 
•October 1, 1985: Shell, BP 
and Todd Oil Services Limited 
was granted an offshore 
petroleum prospecting licence 
off the Taranaki coast. 
•1986-67: Seismic and 

aeromagnetic surveys were 
carried out. 

•January 1669: The drillship 
"Discoverer II" was brought 
to New Zealand. Maul 1 was 
spudded in 52 kilometres off 
the South Taranaki coast. 
Natural gas, condensate and 
some crude were discovered. 
•October 1969 and February 
1970: Maui 2 and 3 were drilled 
closer to shore. Gas and 
condensate were again found. 
•February 1970: Government 
established an Officials 
Committee to negotiate with 
SBPTOS Ltd. 

• December 1970: An 
international petroleum 
consultancy firm’s assessment 
of the field—5,160.000 MMBtu’s 
and 75 million barrels of 
condensate—prompted 
Government to proceed with 
the project. 

• April 1971: Price 


negotiations began. 

•April 1973: Government and 
SBPTOS Ltd announced their 
agreement in principle of Joint 
venture with Government 
purchasing a 50 per cent 
interest for $30 million. A joint 
company would be formed to 
develop and operate the Maui 
field. 

•October 1973: Final 

documents were executed. 

Warren Freer, then Minister 
of Energy Resources, 
presented the Maui White 
Paper to Parliament. 

“The development of Maui is 
the largest single undertaking 
ever entered into by the State 
in the history of New Zealand. 
It has added significance in 
(hat it comes at a time when 
New Zealand has to make 
crucial decisions on how Its 
future energy requirements 
are to be met”, he said. 

Maui Development Limited 
was incorporated in 
Wellington as a private limited 
company, to act as a services 
company for the four mining 
companies In the joint venture. 
Bryan Todd (later Sir Bryan) 
was elected first chairman. 


•March 1974: Nippon Kohan 
KK of Japan, was awarded the 
contract for the construction of 
the tower, piles and tank decks 
at a cost of $10.5 million. 
•April 1974: Brown and Root 
Internaiional Ltd of Canada, 
was awarded the contract for 
the installation of the platform 
and pipeline. 

The contracl for 
approximately 215 miles of 
onshore gas pipeline was 
awarded to a Japanese 
consortium. 

•September 1974: Arnold 
(laterSir) Nordmeyer became 
chairman of Maui 
Development Ltd for the 
ensuing 12 months. Oaonul to 
New Plymouth Pipeline 
Environmental Impact Report 
was published A longer and 
costlier coastal route was 
proposed for eavironmcnlnl 
reasons. 

An agreement was made 
with Federated Farmers for 
land liaison committees to be 
formed to draw up terms and 
conditions of land easement. 
•December 1974: The 
Commissioner for the 
Environment reported in 




ELECTRONIC CASH REGISTERS 

The Best Choice for Economical, Efficient Cash Sales and Stock Control 


Casio ECRs will play a major role in future ration¬ 
alization of store and sales management. And / 
even with the high performance and multiple / 
functions, operation is still as easy as with / ■ 
areqular calculator. First, there's the I / 

popular, low priced I-10 Series. And j Il 

the compact I -20 Series, the world's //k 

first with budt-m electronic clack •' affl 

and alarm. Numerous other types 
are also available, culminating / - 

in the computer-like 1-60 /.. 

Series, high-efficiency high- / ; / . 

performance models Featuring / 
multi-functions and totals. f 
This wide choice allows 
selection of the model 
your 

needs. You can be 
sure that all models 
embody the highest 
level of electronics 
technology from 
the world leader 

- CKio! I- 1 QER 

3 roui’srCrfita Salts. Chari* 

Sifti. Rtrfucuonsj dnrf «counifrs. 

Data tri* Percent >71 fnui fund ions 

f • Fully automatic built-in data and time \ /M 
print-out. Superior versatility, accuracy 
and reliability in a compact design. 



Most economical ECRs. 
Greater efficiency with 
handling as easy as 
a regular calculator. 
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1 Fully automatic time and date control. Mtny new functions and more'' 
totaling functions. Mini computer like versatility expands performance 
for more accurnte sales and stock control. 
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WHANGAREI 

M. M. Bala on t & Co. Ltd 

AUCKLAND 

Monaco Distributors Ltd 

TAURANGA 

Bay Office Supplies Ltd 

HAMILTON 

Prime Electronics Ltd 

ROTORUA 

Bay Office Supplies Ltd 
GISBORNE 
Te flau Press Ltd 
NAPIER/HASTINGS 
Timms Business 
Equipment Limited 
WANGANUI 
Wefra Business 
Equipment Ud 


Commerce Street Ph: 84-979 


5 Vernon Street 
87 Flrat Avenue 
387 Angleeea St 
Geyaer Court 
Peel Street 


Tennyson Street 


24 Victoria Street 


PALMERSTON NOT™ 

Kfflr" Ph: 81-036 

Klnn&McUyLId 8888 Wakefield St Ph: 737*17 


M WELLINGTON 
Ph: 33-883 Ngj&McLoy Ltd 


Ph:e, '° 09 qreymSjth L td 234Ha ^ s " 

Ph:88259 gogOogUKtaartnUd TalnulStreet 

Ph: 77-275 TumereUmlted 0l7Colombc 

Ph: 88015 TlmanjStatlonery Ltd 40 Staffords 

Otaao Business Cnr Bond & 

Ph: 64.251 Ejflngj^ u-nfflt 

Southern 

Ph: 53479 Mlorographlos Ltd 10 Kelvin Stn 


Ph: 64-251 


Ph: 53479 
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favour of the longer constnl 
route for the Oaonui to Now 
Plymouth pipeline. 

•Mnrch, 1975: Fukuda 
Salvage KK was awarded the 
contract to low the tower to 
New Zealand. 

• May »975: Snipein- 

McConnell Dowell Joint 
Venture was awarded Ihe 
contract for laying the pipeline 
from Oaonui to ilmitly. 
•September 1975: David 
Tudhope succeeded as 
chairman of Maui 
Development. 

The tower began its 8400 
kilometre low from the 
shipyards in Jnpnn. It was the 
first' lime such a tower had 
been lowed using its own 
buoyancy over such a long 
distance'through typhoon and 
I Topical cyclone zones. The 
lower arrived without mishap 
in December. Meanwhile 


construction work had begun 
on (lie Oaonui product ion 
station. Some unique obstacles 
were encountered, including a 
Maori burial ground that had 
to be circumnavigated when it 
came to laying the pipeline 
between the station and the 
offshore platform. 

• Laic 1975: Offshore 

Mining—the Government 
partner in Maui Development 
Limited, negotiated a loan for 
$2iiii i nil lino to meel New 
Zealand's share in Ihe joinl 
venture. 

• December 1975— May I97»i: 
Some S42 million was spent 
maintaining Hie off-slmre 
installation fleet. By the lime 
the last remaining barge was 
mothballed, less than two 
weeks work on Ihe original 
timetable had been completed. 
Bad weather was consistently 
cited as Ihe reason for delays 

Even so. during the worst 
summer weather experienced 
in 25 years, the Maui lower 
was upended 37 kilometres 
from shore in IU9 metres of 
water on January 4. 

W c a t h c r e c> n d i 1 i u a s 
continued to lie severe and 
during May only 42 hours could 
he worked mi lhi 1 piling 
operation ami work censed 
during the winter months. 
•May 11170: A special meeting 
of the hoard of Maul 
Development Ltd decided to 
replace the Brown & Boot 
crime barge "Allas" with the 
Nether! a ml's crane ship ‘'Blue 
Whale", designer! to eoiiliuue 
working under eoiulilloiis that 
would force convent Iona I 
I urges lo seek shelter. 

•June 1070: "Allan" was 
released Irina service. The 
chances of weather 
improvement were assessed 
ns loo slim lo justify continued 
employment nf the barge at 
$G7,OUO per day. 

•November 1976: the "Blue 
Whale" arrived In New 
Zealand from the North Sea. 
• August 1977: Minister of 
Energy Resources George 
Gair announced LPG from the 
Maui field could substantially 
reduce New Zealand's oil 
imports. Government wrote Lo 
the Maui consortium with 
proposals to set up an LPG 
plant at Oaonui. 

By September some six 
proposals—ranging from $50 
to $250 million—had been 
submitted to Government for 
making nitrogenous fertilisers 
or methanol from Maui gas. 
Minister of Trade and Industry 
Lance Adams-Schneider said 
that a small domestically- 
oriented ammonia-urea 
complex woifid be viable but 
the feasibility of a chemical 
methanol plant would depend 
on export markets. 

•October 1977: The weather- 
plagued pile driving of the 
Maui A tower was completed. 

Underwater pipelines 


Commercial and Industrial 
Selling - Leasing 
Phone 726-709 Wellington 

hharcourts 


between the tower Bn i, 
been completed 

Modules were placed « ^ 
tower during November m 
early December. The 
quarters and helidecks* 
lifted and placed; * 

.uTiwaJd f ^ men * erel ^ 

• December up 
Government and the toimj 
Gas Corporation (the opewg 
for the onshore ig 

transmission systemjsigKh 

contract for the supply ofMu 
gas for direct use. The U» 
cent used in this way vub 
rise to 2 n per cent by the mi 
l9H0s. Arrangements werefe 
cone lulled for the installa&e 
of a cathodic protection 
system for the torn 
(’i*ntracts were entered jft 
with Oeeaneerlng NZ Ltd ad 
Wharton Williams Limhed,b 
diving services lor n* 
installation of calhodir 
protection anodes, ft 
installation took place in euts 
1978 throughout drilliij 
operations. 

• January 1978: Drillingtl 
the first of 14 products stlli 
began. 

• March 1978: Damage lo 
en»ss-bracings on the Mam 
Tower sparked a maw 
evacuation from the pisiform 
Shortly after, newdanes 
John Fair announced tie 
i ke is ion to re-mao 

By it"w Maui DnstopciKt 
had puhlically estiettt to 
field to he worth w 
S-J.fiiKi.nuo.OW). 

That month Fair ait 
•• Estimates made early is 
hy Shell. BP and ToddLWd 
sh.iw that Maui contains s-re 
iac«» million million Btu's. 
These esliinnles place ite 
reserves of Mnui at a If'd - 
per cent greater than M 
assumeil in the 1973 L ! - 
Wliili* Paper". 

• Mav 197ft: The P» - 

liislnlkT arrived to replace' 

"Blue Whalo" , 

• June 197H: Oceaneering ^ 

n- 

ns diving support for'hc 

• !u,v‘ 197B: Product^ 
•stitig of .he wells * 

conducted. m , 

.hwUkHltwpi^^JSj 


nieihniml P |n "‘ C JJJ ce ni 

“ J ceil*® 1 

methanol 85 P" . gju 
hi end nHpiivcmcnl, fre 

^ ,,s - Kl .r 13 },: 

• 1) v e «* i« b c r ^ Jlyj 
Govemmeni rde^ # 
IX'velopmenJ 
rtlsllisallon l0 . le ibriy 

iniitracts and 
construction rf ® gS 
platform b X 
Minister of 
Bill Birch 

because of a down 

requirements w ^ 

generation, 
would be reviewed 

m °A ntl, ?l' 1979- Pf^' 

• April 19 _' iJfi 

drilling waacoJ> 
•May 311^-Stela* P 5 

RobMuldoonofhcl^ 

flowed 

The cost of t the 

had soared too ^ 

and there was JU 

to make Maul pay- 
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THERE is little doubt that New Zealand's long-time love 
alfilr with electricity choked the only chance the country 
would have had to wrench Itself from the grip or Opec. 

While the oilmen laboured for seven years to fulfil their 
tofllraclural obligations It was only last year (with the 
aUblighnieut of the Liquid Fuels Trust Board) that the 
bureaucrats took the environmentalists seriously and 
dropped tbelr sights on Maul gas for electricity. So then, what 
of Maul? 

prime MlnlBlw Rob Muldoon says Maui can be "tucked 
mder oar belts”. 

But his own representatives on the board of the state owned 
Hiul partner. Offshore Mining, are privately saying that the 
planning shambles could have left their company insolvent, 
lid It not been for the Government underwriting loans. 

And It seems that even Muldoon'sown cabinet Ministers arc 
boI aware of (he energy realities. At a recent public meeting 


Shell: capital 

intensive 

THE Shell scheme is by far the 
moat capital-intensive of the 
fines most significant Maul 
ps based options. 

Shell describes it as a $2 
billion "conceptual" plan 
dddi Involves chilling natural 
$s (or NorSi American and 
Japanese markets. 

The start-up date is cited as 
1388, and extra offBhore 
jMorms and LNG tankers 
ere part of the package. 
Liquefied Natural Gas is a 
"cTyogen", that is, a sub¬ 
stance created by very low 
temperatures. At 260 degrees 
(ahraiheil, 600 cubic feet of 
ps is condensed to one cubic 
foot. The gas Is revapourised 
Much involves heating under 
cDBirdled conditions. 

The SheL scheme would 
offer New Zealand Uie op¬ 
portunity of locking Maui into 
OPEC pricing moves by ef- 
Itttlvely "swapping” Utc'LNG 
for oH. Earrings (1979 could to 
million per annum lin- 
dudins LPG + condensate >. 
Sidl says it would use 40 per 
“Hi of fte maximum lake or 
W (quality in the Maui While 
^per.ariilsfw&tijerefQrQ not 
g-ejudJceoiber options such ns 
rrL* . Petroc homicals 
Mobil’s Byn- 
“*110 gaiollue scheme. 

BP-' local and 
export 

involves the 
a . t* T ccnl of the 
level of 

mtess^i ■ WWdl Would 136 
i SJJf m a $400 million 
■ S ' ur <a - mcllitiniil 

a 1ha8 a » option 
aife blockot On»ala. 

and Ulti 

Poiice iwo »!, dB8lgncd 10 

*1 netomhiJJ® UBa,ld tonnes 
I 20010,11168 

1000 tonnes 
1 aefiMiflmo' f 3 ,eureB wou,d 

\ fcftkiock^ 68 ^ ammonia “ 

18 currently 
S| i 2 d by United 

tafrmuiuSf tan i 8 Dave y 

<SJ atioaa l, and Pullman 

‘fci Sy half the 
b locaj could be 

^)ajfh tea 8 petrol ex ' 

4*aply far more 

'■Cal 5«t from the 

i^°bil: gas 
i gasoUne? 

;$0bil'r 

‘8 a 

N Process 
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fhai CB ! P ,. r0jeCL Youi, 8 told Ihe 450 people present 

it wasn'i .!L 8 r “ re SUU ° n Wasn ’ 1 nois y that da?. Of counie 
wasn 1 ... |he compressors were not operating because the 
ew Plymouth Power Station wasn’t using the Maui gas. 

r ®f d faCl , is lh P‘ deB * ,lte mm ° n * °f dollars taxpayers are 
M m ** Crow,,s Perlof the Maui debt, It’s clear 
S I?I n ° t , be , 1 ? b e 10 use an ythlng like the contracted 

«en ,r .h f “■£ “** ““f 1 iew Th}s “eans we’ll be 

even further In the grip of Opec because the sorely needed 

suppHes or condensate and LPG will be locked Into the Maul 

Muldoon coloured the picture of the extent of Opec Influence 
on our liquid fuels future hy pointing to trlppltug oil prices this 


capability of the existing Maui 
A platform, with 6000 tons of 
raw methanol feedstock 
required lo meet the daily 
production run. 

Mobil says the process of 
converting natural gas to high- 
octane petrol docs not require 
ooslly vehicle conversions or 
duplication of storage and 
supply facilities. 

Detailed design and 
engineering planning would be 
expected to take one yeHr to 
complete, with 2 to 3 years (the 
same period for the erection of 
a methanol feedstock plant; for 
the construction stage. 

Petrocorp: 
sparks debate 

THE Petrocorp proposal in¬ 
volves the use of an estimated 
2 per cent of the expected Maui 
gas field output. 

Provided the necessary 
aiipruvuls arc given by the 
relevant authorities a $60 
million ammonia urea plant 
will to sited alongside the 
Kiipuni natural gas treatment 
station. 

The complex comprises an 
aitiinouiu plant to manufac¬ 
ture ammonia from natural 
gas and a urea plant to 
manufacture urea, using the 
ammonia as n feedstock, 

Petrocorp says tlie plant 
could produce 272 tonnes of 
ammonia and 470 tonnes of 
urea per day or H total of 
155,000 tonnes of urea per year. 

Initially the plant Is intended 
to supply the domestic market 
only, though Petrocorp says 
"the plant's capacity will be 
larger than necessary to meel 
New Zealand demands. Ef¬ 
forts con lw made therefore to 
seek export markets'’ . . . 

Urea la used mainly as a 
nitrogenous fertiliser and tho 
plant envisaged will produce 
more than four times New 
Zealand's current usage. 

Tire proposal Uterefore, has 
sparked a debate on the effects 
an New Zealand's grasslands 
economy of Increased usage of 
nitrogenous fertiliser and a 
resulting decline in the use of 
superphosphate. 

Lpg: supply 
dictates 

A BY-PRODUCT of natural 
gas, liquefied petroleum gas 
(LPG) is mainly a mixture of 
butane and propane and Is 
used for long distance tran- 
portation and static ap- 
plications far industry.. 

The main problem with LPG 
is going to be its availability. 
At present the market is taking 
the total production of 20,000 
tonnes per annum, - and any 
expatiBion of this output is 
expected to take 8 to 4 year? to 
'■ develop. ' 

With Maul on-stream, there 
is the prospect of stripping 
LPG from the raw gas at a rate . | 
of over 400,090 tonnes a year/ M 
. But. as with Ihe, recovery of , : 
lOpndepsate.LPQ production 1 b, . 
dictated by the slze ofthegas, 
market. Hence it$, avaiJaWUty;.' 

will depend on the ua« of Maui, 
Igas in other, BcheinCB. -for 
; ; example, 1 the tfetipctomjed- ■' 

, I qdus&7, liquefied : 


year, ills claim may well prove to be exaggerated but It’s a 
sobering thought to ponder the effect of what would be (he 
result of such increases being passed on to the motorist. The 
cost of each litre of premium grade petrol could be $ 1 . 

Of course many would argue that this can only prove Maul 
even more valuable. As demand for liquid fuels outstrips 
supply, Maui will become more sought-after. 

Yet Uie quesllm which confronts us now, is the same that 
we’ve chosen to ignore since the first Opec hlc-cup in 1973. 
What direction must we move In to get maximum benefit? 

When the Liquid Fuels Trust Board reports to the Govern¬ 
ment In two months, the most likely options will be qualified 
cH d n qi L a n t ned ‘ Alread y toe New Zealand company sisters, 
.f and Mobi1, have drawn halt,e Hnes. Shell, with Its $2 
bill on liquefied natural gas <LNG) export proposal; BP with 
and export ammonia-urea-methanol scheme; Mobil 
with uie synthetic ga so Line-dies el proposition. 


(LNG) for export. 

LPG can bo used as a liquid 
fuel to power motor vehicles, 
conversion costa ranging from 
$800 for a fleet vehicle to $800 
for a "one off". LPG has 
numerous applications in 
Industry, especially the food 
Industry . .. (fruit drying, fish 
drying, hop and malt drying, 
can making, bottle washing, 
distilling whiskey). . . 

It is used in the glass in¬ 
dustry, metal industries, the 
Lextile industry, hospitals, 
schools, camping sites and a 


host of other applications. 

LPG is a gas at normal 
temperature but can be 
liquefied by compressing to a 
pressure of up to 200 pounds 
per square inch and stored in 
pressure cylinders at a 
fraction of its original volume. 

CNG or compressed natural 
gas is natural gas compressed 
to a pressure of up to 3000 
pounds per square inch and 
stored In high pressure 
cylinders. Volume is larger 
than the equivilent LNG. 

Unlike the case with LPG, 


CNG is immediately available 
and with Maui gas on-stream, 
abundant supplies will be 
available as transport fuel for 
motor cars, trueks, buses, 
boats, farm and contracting 
equipment and so on. 

CNG is obtained from the 
Gas companies through the 
normal natural gas 
reticulation system. 

Compressors are the main 
requirements of CNG dis¬ 
tribution and these faculties 
can be established at an ap¬ 
proximate cost of $35,000. 


Car buret ion conversion 
units are available at a cost of 
approximately $1000-¥1500 per 
vehicle (fitted). 

At present all conversion 
systems are being imported, 
but the Leuschke, Whiteman 
report on liquid fuels future 
planning predicls that as 
demand increases for both 
CNG and LPG conversion, 
some or all components wiU be 
locally manufactured. 

"Wo therefore consider that 
the Government should sub- 
ridise the ii itial p-oduction." 


Now hi New Zealand, 
for a limited number of 

quality-conscious car owners, 
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Dynamic Safety-Exceptional Driving Enjoyment! 



r ! - .'-.TtotfflJpsMD,, 
advances In the Swedish Volvo company s mull 
million dollar development programme. All the 
internationally recognised Volvoi features-are 
hare — prestige; quality, reliability, safety 
• and durability, complete with Impeccable 
handling and road-holding, responsivei performance, 
. unrivalled specifications end unbeatablei value 
for'money: Volvo cars are not designed for the 
average motorist. Volvos are not ’avejage cars. 

: Volvos are designed for the discerning driver 
V Who appreciates thal big V8's are no longer 
necessary but Still demand? prestige, comfort, 
quality, performance find dynamic safety; to 


W- 1 T , 

Bhvlrbnmehf jhat la prasllgioiik 
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O DUViivuiimiH lira* IV 

and pleasurable whilst still being admirably 
functional. A Volvo 240 SerieB car or station 
wagon Is unique in today's motoring world. 

- Aak your nearest Volvo Dealer.for a trial run, ■ ■ 

" Only .then will you appreciate what Volvo is all about. 

SPECIAL OVERSEAS DELIVERY PLAN ; .' ~ ~ ” . 

If you're going.o ye rseasyati'ban buy your Volvo'' 
at a very special price, use II While you’re •. , 

away and send it beak to New. Zealand fdfaa litlJo \ 
as b fifth of the. normal freight ralo:' 

Your Volvo denier haa details of this exceptionally 
attractive schema. • 


VOLVO 

. Dynamic safety for . 
trite driving enjoyment 


uiwuuvuig ciqi/jriiiDUk 

* MOLLER • NeW Zealand rmpdrtBriDIslrlbutor! Continental, Vehicle Importers pd., fslew Plymouth. 

- ■- tsi . * I t A rt,. CrAal Cn„lft Rrl(4hnrlfanrt fil PALMkRSTDN NflRTRl KlftHnr XfnlnM lJri Onnaflilral RlArtnl • 
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DFC reviews its non-export industry role 


by Peter V O'Brien 
THE Development Finance 
Corporation is re-evaluating 
US role in providing medium- 
tei'm equipment finance to the 
contracting and similar non¬ 
export industries. 

Corporation general 
manager John Hunn said last 
week that it was theDFC’a role 
to “{dug gaps" in the financial 
system. He thought that the 
gap in this area may now be 
dosed. 

Hunn was replying to NBR 
questions regarding the DFC’s 
activities in financing plant 
and equipment for firms not 
involved in the export 
business. 


The DFC has been con¬ 
tacting contractors and 
similar organisations in the 
Waikato — Bay of Plenty 
regions, • after assessing the 
status of suitable borrowers, 
and offering them attractive 
terms for financing new and 
second hand vehicles and 
plant. 

•NBR understands that the 
rates are 8.5 per cent flat on 
new vehicles and equipment, 
for a term of five years, and 
that the DFC will finance up to 
90 per cent of the cost of new 
equipment. The terms for used 
vehicles and plant are un¬ 
derstood to range between 9 
and 10.5 per cent flat, for a 


term of 5 years, with finance 
being available for up to 85 per 
cent of valuation or cost. 

The repayment term for new 
vehicles can be extended to 6 
or 7 years, while the interest 
rate of 8.5 per cent flat may be 
cut If the item is used for ex¬ 
port, fishing, mining or 
forestry. It is also understood 
that four people are "on the 
road" in the Waikato area. 

Other financial institutions 
have been told that the private 
credit expansion guideline of 
between B and 12 per cent 
(effectively an expansion of 1 
per cent a month) set for this 
financial year must be 
adhered to, or other action will 


be taken. The “other action" 
would probably be an increase 
in the Government stock ratios 
on finance companies and 
other financial groups. 

The DFC does not come 
within the credit expansion 
guideline. Hunn said the ex¬ 
clusion of the corporation from 
the guideline was another 
reason for taking a further 
look at present policy in 
financing plant and vehicles. 
The policy may be changed. 

He said that the DFC waB 
conscious of the need to control 
credit expansion. Explaining 
the DFC’s entry into this 
section of finance market, 
Hunn said it went back to 1975. 
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ALL OTHER TWINS 2 TO 1. 


More airplane for the dollar 

Piper Aircraft Corp^pnon. Lock Ha von. fti. 17745. U.SA 
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At that lime there was a j 
shortage of credit for people 
engaged in the contracting ■ 
industry, and other nrcas 
which finance plant and 
equipment on medium term 
instalment credit. The DFC 
stepped In to fill the gap, by 
providing funds for purchase 
of equipment in appropriate 
cases. 

It was not the corporation’s 
intention to compete with 
private sector finance com¬ 
panies in their traditional 
business If the latter were able 
to meet the demand, he said. 

In addllion, the DFC did not 
undercut the market. 

From Hunn's comments, it 
seems that the corporation 
sees its role as complementary 
to the private sector 
organisations, rather than as n 
direct competitor. 

The finance industry has 
viewed the DFC's activities in 
term finance with a sceptical 
eye for some time, par¬ 
ticularly as the Industry is 
subject to constraints which 
are inapplicable to the cor¬ 
poration. 

Whether Hunn's reassur¬ 
ances will change that 
attitude remains to be seen. 

The industry has been 
concerned at the level of ad¬ 
vances offered In relation to 
the cost price of equipment. 
Most term loans fur plant and 
equipment have an upper limit 
of about 80 per cent of cost 
price, although there can he 
special cases where a finance 
company would go beyond tliut 
level. 

The DFC describes itself as 
an "industrial development 
bank", a term which is 
commonly applied overseas to 
similar organisations. Its 
growth In recent yenrs has 
been strong, particularly In 
financing export business, and 
in raising .substantial sums 
Ixjth in New Zealand and 
overseas. 

H was the first financial 
organisation to resurrect 
bearer-notes, and recently 
received a top credit rating 
from overseas financiers in the 
United States commercial 
paper market. 

The Corporation is now 
Involved In arranging bid and 
performance bond guarantees 
for New Zealand contractors 
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i-iiinpctlliun. 

tendering for work outside to 
country, particularly In Asis 
and the Pacific. 

At June 30, 1978, lie ca¬ 
po rat ion’s total grosi safe 
were $267.2 million, cwyud 
wi Hi $210.4 million in 1 OT. Tte 
year total assets seemlikdjto 
go above the $300 millioalevil. 
putting the DFC well sbesid 
any finance company. 

The 10 members of iheKt* 
Zealand Finance House 
Association had total issu 
worth $836.7 million at Mart 
1078 (the 1979 report of tte 
Association will be availaWe 
soon), so the DFC's usd 
represent a sizeable pnja 
Lion of the major comp of 
involvement In the 
industry. In t«W* ® 
sliureliolders 1 fun*. D J\, 
in 1978 had a high gearing, J 
"subordinated B(lvB, ) c * s 
from the Government art 

^^Shareholders’ funds totalled 

$15.1 million, but R bjg 
realistic from a 
of view to *&*** 
dinated advances to J™ 
true relationship 
assets. Subordinatedl wJJ 

rank behind * 
securities hijrfjjg * 
porn Lion. and them”* 
sliown tn the balan 
advances from * 

A gCnrlng f’ abound 5 

vnnees, of * ho !“ ng d B «iiJ 
pares with the I t 

the combined 

the Association® '" a 

The DFC is W 
the New 

scone.and UsjjJVJJJJlid 

the finance compand 

l witches. ^ 




USE OUR EXAM PREPARATION EXERCIffJ ^ 

• In each subject the significant points 0 
syllabus are covered in depth in a series m 0 , ^ 
model answers and notes. Prepared by a 1 
Zealand's top tutors. in theJ»A 

■ Hundreds of pupils have used these exercises- ^ 
•(1) a leaflet, 'The Techniques of Passing B®" 9 ..... 

! (2) a Homework Study Timetable. ctreNQ^ 

THESE EXERCISES SHOW YOUR ARE, 

AND AREAS OF WEAKNESS — WHERE TO CONU 

YOUR EFFORTS .j,.)*" 1 

: DOMINION TEACHING ASSOCIATE^ 1 

• P.O. Box 4217, Auckland. Telephone /» -.. 

• Director: John Langdon, BA Dip -rwc 

• Please send me exercises In the subjects in . -. 

J below. I enclose $6.00 for each subject. . , crheffl $7 

: □ SC Biology ' . - □ SC History D Kg?. 

• □SC.Bookkeeping □ SC Maths - 2 filMatte 

• □ SC Chemistry ‘ □ SC Science ; - □ |{EK@(ri 

: DSC English . DSC Physics- ; ■' 

J □ SC French • □ UE BloldgY . g. HgSl* 

• ■□ SC Geography UE English. 

I - ■ DUE French . - .. • 
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• ADDRESS ,!.• ,. ;V... Jv; * • • • ; -' V; ’ 

: amojInt enclosed ..... ■ 
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Analysing annual accounts 


by Peter V O’Brien 
-mg Selby Shoe Co Ltd was 
oiiiclsed in this column last 
rok for producing an 
iuBdequate annual report by 
"generally accepted stan¬ 
dards". 

fle report of Suckling In¬ 
dustries Ltd shows that 
lively small organisations 
dad those In the footwear 
industry) can present reports 
Yldch tell the shareholders 
and other readers the ap¬ 
propriate factB about the 
juitoess, without involving 
themselves In expenditure 
rilch 1b excessive in relation 
litbdr size. 

Suckling lets the reader 
bn that group turnover for 
lb year was $9.4 million, and 
that this sum was reduced to 
fL67i,MB after removal of the 
cost of sales. The company 
then shows that the deduction 
cf other expenses, (including 
$1,555,811 for "other ad- 
ridstralion and distribution 
exposes") cut pFe-tax profit 
back to $737,249. Provision for 
lues of $327,832 resulted in a 
net profit of $409,417, as 


against $285,957 in the previous 
year. 

The figures show that the 
company earned 4.34 per cent 
on turnover, which brings the 
increase in net profit into 
perspective. In 1978 (a 14 
months “year") Suckling had 
to provide for $56,600 of pre¬ 
acquisition profits, relating to 
tho takeover of the Norvic 
group. Net profit before that 
allowance was $342,557, so the 
Increase in profitability in the 
latest year was less than would 
have been the case without the 
technical accounting con¬ 
vention. 


Release of the ad¬ 
ministration and distribution 
expenses allows readers to see 
that the company is operating 
more efficiently after the 
merger than it did before. 
Those costs were $1,881,791 in 
the 1978 year, and $1,555,611 in 
the 12 months to March, 1979. 


Instead of leaving the 
shareholders to Interpret what 
happened (and at least they 
have the figures, a concession 
which other companies refuse 


Exchange rates 


As at 7 

worth: 

Australia 

Britain 

Canada 

Fiji 


June 


Wat Germany 

ISA 

Austria 

Belgium 

China 

Denmark 

France 

Greece 


Itilv 


$INZ is 

Malaysia 

2.2986 


Netherlands 

2.1688 

.6432 

New Caledonia & Tahiti 

83.25 

.5016 

Norway 

5.3634 

1.2228 

Pakistan 

10.19 

.8683 

Papua-New Guinea 


226.98 

ON APPLICATION 

1.9765 

Portugal 

51.61 

1.0388 

Singapore 

2.2775 

14.62 

South Africa 

.8731 

31.82 

Spain 

68.34 

1.6349 

Sri Lanka ON APPLICATION 

5.7119 

Sweden 

4.5300 

4.5783 

Switzerland 

1.7913 

38.25 

Western Siuuun 

1.9765 

5.3073 



8.3569 

Selling rates supplied by CBA 

882.49 

Brink. 



Participation... key to 
greater productivity 



{icase-studies in important, 
” management methods 

re-orient our work organizations 
^ntry," V changed circumstances we face as a 

Sa . 


^ L f/? nsn ' sen,or lecturer in Business 
a Ji. Vlctor * a University, and editor of 
f 1 * important Vhan 9 B the New Zealand Workplace. 
J'andwj ri o i. n0w book ,B Intended to. help New 
r^forin * Jp Insight into methods which can 
faction rmance of our enterprises,'-end the 
•!b * hl J Wop,e B « out of their work. ' 

tarticinftti!? 8131 ® fntreduction, Me Lennan explains 

vvork* + n k and change, or 'Organlzatiori Develop- 
J^show Jhl* u 0ry ’ ■ * then three New Zealpnd pilot 
^batlo a ha P pens ?h Practice as weil. : I ; ; 
JJkhed b v p Cfi9n9 d fa the New Z&Mnd Workpf#*' 
ft? bo okshnn e Urth Estate: Books, Oniy\$4.j35 ^t all 
[JJ°k BeJiS drect f C om fourth Estate 1 ,Books, 


^^8344 ui 0 1 ■«' ' /jT'"" »• v**!* 11 . 

^ ^Ic^ fl ufl ! 0 - ytohi (£^e Fourth. Estate SuWdrip* 
elsevyheralh this'fssue.) ! -p : ‘-' !■, 


to make), the directors refer to 
the change in their report. 

‘"Ihe past year received the 
full benefit of substantial 
overhead savings im¬ 
plemented during the previous 
trading period when our 
factories were adjusting to a 
lower level of demand. Cosls 
were generally well contained 
but the constant increases in 
many items, particularly 
energy charges and interest 
rates, are disturbing all 
manufacturers." 

The directors make only a 
short reference to the balance 
sheet, but it allows the reader 
to see why the figures altered 
in the year. 

"Shareholders will note that 
an opportunity was taken 
during the year to reduce long¬ 
term indebtedness and the 
higher level of stock and 
sundry debtors reflect the 
greater business activity at 
balance date compared with a 
year ago." 

The directors also refer to 
the "bewildering increase in 
the price of our basic raw 


material — leather — in recent 
months . . Given that brief 
information, the balance sheet 
is easier to understand. Stocks 
were 28 per cent higher (in 
vatoe) than at the previous 
balance date, compared with a 
movement of 19.2 per cent for 
all current assets. Without the 
directors' explanations, those 
changes would raise questions 
about the company's trading 
position. 

Suckling has a strong 
financial structure. Group 
shareholders funds comprise 
68.7 per cent of total assets, 
and the asset backing per 
share was $4.30 at balance dale 
($1 shares). 

But there is some way to go 
before the return on those 
funds reaches the level con¬ 
sidered acceptable in public 
companies. Suckling earned 
9.5 per cent on year end 
. shareholders funds, compared 
with 7.11 per cent in 1978,10.48 
per cent in 1977,13.22 per cent 
in 1978 and 18.22 per cent in the 
“good year" of 1975. 

The footwear industry has 
problems, as indicated in the 


directors report. “The group is 
placing strong emphasis on 
greater market penetration, 
because the combined effects 
of a continually falling birth¬ 
rate over the past few years 
and high net migration figures 
have resulted in a reduced 
domestic demand for most 
types of footwear". When 
these points are added to the 
extraordinary price rises for 
the hides and skins from which 
leather is made (60 per cent 
between late 1977 and late 1978, 
fallowed by another 60 per cent 
since then), the difficulties can 
be appreciated. 

In these circumstances, 
and given the competitive 
nature of the footwear 
business, the return of 4.34 per 
cent on turnover last year was 
a good result. It is a pity that a 
company like Selby (ad¬ 
mittedly in a slightly different 
field) failed to produce similar 
figures to allow a comparison 
between companies in the 
industry (broadly speaking). 

The Suckling report Is not 
"perfection", but the 
disclosure is relevant to the 
points made here last week. 


A company has no need to 
engage in expensive presen¬ 
tation to explain to readers of 
ortwhati 


its report what happened in the 
year under review, the present 
state of the business, and what 
may happen in future. 
Suckling meets those criteria 
in 12 pages, which include a 
summary of the activities in 
five companies or divisions, a 
five year comparative review, 
and three pages of notes to the 
accounts The group can 
probably do better, but at least 
It provides considerably more 
than the bare minimum of 
information required by the 
Companies Act. That is what 
company reporting is about; 
that is what financial 
disclosure is about. Suckling's 
directors’ report is Jess than 
one page, but it contains the 
relevant information. 
Statements of turnover and 
expenses (production ex¬ 
penses can be assessed by 
deducting trading profit from 
turnover, although a formal 
statement would be desirable) 
do more than several pages of 
text In companies where the 
figures are missing. 


New! Monocoustic panels 
lower the ceifing price 
on thermal insulation. 


Monocoustic panels set the limits for thermal 
and acoustic insulation. For installation costs. 
For damage and replacement costs. 


Light, thick, AHI Monocoustio ceiling panels. 

LIGHTNESS means simple, speedy installation. 
Quick easy shaping around ducts and fittings. 

AHI Monocoustic panelling is one of the lightest 
systems available. Designed to stay up once it’s bean 
put up. Therefore also one of the safest. 

Building code NZS4203 controls seismic bracing 
standards for suspended ceilings. If anything does 
come down it mustn't come down with a crash. 

So Monocouslic's a load off your mind - and off 
yodr pocket. There's no expensive, rigid bracing 
required. 

THICKNESS means Insulation. Thermal and 
acoustic. 

The first keeps heat in. Once you've 
installed a Monocoustic panel celling, all the 
insulation you'll ever need is In place. 

Limiting heat loss. Providing worthwhile 
energy savings You need absolutely no 
other insulation. MORE 
IMPORTANT THAN EVER WITH ™ihpum 
NO CEILING PRICE ON POWER. 

Another cost benefit. The whole 
cost of installing thermal 
insulation material in commercial 
and industrial premises is tax 
deductible. AHI Monocoustic 
Celling panels qualify far ffiat rebate. 

Acoustic Insulation dampens sound 
within a room, making an office, a 
meeting room, even public places so much 
quieter. Easier to work in. Belter for 
everybody's concentration. 

The lowered noise level also means it's quieter in 
the room next door. However, there's another side to 
Monocouqtlc panels. The one facing the room. 

Looks good too , 

. jives good. 

Ices and 

•1 

-a. 


An attractive, textured vinyl surface thflt gK 
light reflection. A very Important facto* in offli 
other working places.'. ', ■ -'j,' 



A'surface that cleans qUjckly end cheaply wlth-e 
damp cloth and'soapy water. And never needs - 
painting.... J' - ' , 

There are stilt more advantage to IWonoooustlc 
.panels. Less obvious-, but Just as useful. 

No risk decision • • . K ' '•* - »'. * 

In fire safety terms, they meet the Qlfiss 1 Spread of 
Flame standard. In other words,-they won t support 


AHI Fibreglass Monocoustic Celling Panels. J'. 

Putting a top limit on heet losses - lowering cell tog 
system costs.',• jv 



Mohocousitic 


AHI FIBREGLASS,. ' 7: . 

noilio 91PHWWIW.MI ••••t *" * 1 * Auckland. Box 12-059 Penrbsel Phone:-592-139 

IggSM SttWmpS&n^or Phtfne;683^6 
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Migration analysis dispels milk and honey 

_Li. ... .... 


by Peter V O’Brien 

THE Department of Statistics' 
detailed analysis of migration 
statistics for the year to 
March. 1979 should dispose of 
the myth that the country has 
no problem with the outflow of 
people. 

The analysis includes 
breakdowns^ the total figures 
by age groups, occupations, 
and nationalities. 

The age group dissection 
discloses a trend which ;s 
possibly more serious than the 
loss of skilled occupations, tt 
shows that the outward 
movement is more than youth 
seeking overseas - experience 
before coming back to New 
Zealand and "settling down". 

Whfle the largest loss to 
migration was in the 20 to 24 
age group (a net loss of12.684. 
compared with 10.549 In the 
previous year), the older age 
groups how a much higher rate 
of increase. 

In the year to March there 
was a net long-term loss of 5632 
people in the .30 to 39 age 
group, as against 2648 in the 
previous year. That is hardly 
youth going overseas for a 
fling before settling down. On 
the basis of general population 
figures.it can be assumed that 
most of those people were 
married, and the decision to go 
is harder for them than in the 
20s age .group. 


In NBR of May 2, I said we a net loss of 548 in 
were seeing the phenomenon The trend even affected the 
of people in their 40s (and 60 plus group. A net gain of 1-0 
sometimes older) departing people changed to a net loss of 
for other places. That 423. Perhaps the country is 
comment was based on many losing its attraction even as a 
known cases, although the place in which to retire. 


migration statistics being 


the occupational 


UK IK I QLluil --o - _ j ■ ■ 

discussed in that article classes are considered in 

terms of percentage changes. 





the growth factor become 
apparent. In its statement the 
Department says: 
"Permanent and Long-term 
departures from New Zealand 
during the year ended March 
1979. were at a significantly 
higher level than in 1978 in all 
occupational Divisions. 


still bo the desirable 
alternative, in spile of our 
unemployment and general 
economic problems. The 
Islands' figures might also 
include a sizeable number of 
students, who would be 
classified as long-term 
arrivals. 

It is probably n fair 
assessment not to rend loo 
much into the outflow of Ihe 20 
to 24 age group, and also of the 


25 t<i 211 group (n net loss of 5HW 
in tiiat section, compared with 
3792 in lilt* previous year). In 
difficult limes the general 
mobility of those people 
prnbnl)iy reaches a peak. 
Arrivals were .still ahead of 
197H figures in both age 
groups, although well Mow 
departures. 

Put from :tu onward Ihe 
frond cannot lie ignored. A 
decision to move when one has 


=t. r SMSS£i 

return after, say.tK 
Ijrsonwny. is also dag 
lime begins to run 
terms of resettling w 
opportunities, and gL* 
becoming "pan o{ 2 
•scenery" again. w 
There is certainly a 
in Ihe figures, but a sohniak 
apparently justasfar awayu 
ever. 
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re" were ^at a significantly Investors take PhD’s in maths to 

gher level than tn 1978 in all . 

Te"f°"of pro. exploit export concessions 

■■limnl Fauhnlral nnrl A A 


feaslonal, technical and 
related workers division 
i departures increased by 

3798, or by 39 per cent. 
Administrative and 
managerial workers division 


by Peter V O’Brien 

THE Government's stated 
intention to find an alternative 
system to the present mix of 


NEW ZEALAND 

forever. 


goodbye 


departures increased by 748 or ^Thould7lnd 

level Smaller ^refllrewere c^rete^Spre^ion in the 


related to the February year, 
and lacked the detailed 
breakdown now available for 
the March year. 

The latest information 
confirms that view. There was 
a net loss of 2404 in the 40 to 49 
group, compared with 1378 in 
1977-78. In the 50 to 59 age 
group the net loss was 1384. 
11181 age group accounted for 


R. A. JARDEN & CO. 

STOCK AND SHAREBROKERS 
Members of the Wellington Stock Exchange 


9th Floor B.P. House 
Cnr Waring Taylor St & 
Customhouse Quay. 
Wellington. New Zealand 


Telephone 736-860 

Box 3394. CPO Wellington 1 

Telex N.Z. 3567 

Cables: Portfolio. Wellington 
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Auckland 33-608 Walllnuton 723-629 Christchurch 796-621 
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BRomwccommoN iMTis-mawr smuts 

Head Of|ice. Strand Arcade. Auckland 
Branches- Auckland, Wellington, Christchurch 

f; investment Management; Corporate Advice; 
m; Jhtdefmnce; leasing; Underwriting; 


recorded in the clerical and 
related workers division (up 
1164 or 13 per cent). the service 
workers division (up 640 or 21 
per cent) the agricultural, 
animal husbandry and forest 
workers, fishermen and 
hunters (up 388 or 25 per cent) 
and the production and related 
workers, transport equipment 
operators and labourers 
division (up 2408 or 17 per 
cent i. The smallest increase 
was recorded in the sales 
workers division which 
showed an increase of 6 per 
cent over the 1978 level". 

Bui. buried in the figures, 
there Is at least one small 
hope, and an interesting one. 
The table of migration by 
nationality shows that, apart 
from the Cook Islands. Fiji, 
and Western Samoa. 
Australians provided us with a 
net gain. 

"Permanent and long-term 
arrivals from Australia 
totalled 5344 while departures 
in that classification were 
5000. We obtained 344 more 
Australians than we lost. By 
comparison, 21,532 New 
Zealanders arrived while 
58,958 departed, for a net loss 
of 37.424. 

One could draw the spurious 
conclusion that a long-term 
continuation of the trend will 
make New Zealand an 
I Australian State by default 


Budget. Whether the scheme 
will assist equity investment 
remains to be seen, because 
the sharemarket will also 
react to the totality of policy 
included in the document. 

At present, exporters 
receive taxation concessions 
based on the Increase in dollar 
value of exports, related to a 
base year. The system has 
produced anomalies in some 
industries. The main problem 
is the cost of overseas ex¬ 
change incurred to obtain 
overseas sales. If export 


>1 


INVESTOR INSIGHT 


new outlet for PhD's in 
mathematics. 

If the Budget includes an 
outline of changes to the 
present incentives, it is likely 
to do away with the base 


concessions are based on the period, and also include a 
straight dollar value of goads phasing in period when Ihe 


sent overseas a situation can 
arise where a small domestic 
content in an item attracts a 
substantial tax saving, which 
in turn boosts net profit beyond 
the level of the domestic 
content in the goods. 

For this reason, the 
Government (through Us of¬ 
ficials working in conjunction 
with manufacturers) has 
looked at the "added value" 
and "domestic content" 
concepts for setting export 
concessions. 

In broad outline, the 
schemes involve a 
classification of product 
groups in relation to the level 
of domestic raw materials plus 
labour used in processing. The 
first attempt to classify in¬ 
dustrial production In this 


existing concessions will 
operate alongside the new 
scheme. Removing the base 
period has merit, twenuso 
relating present exports to a 
period some years ugn 
overlooks the effects of in¬ 
flation on dollar values. 
Volume exports may he static 
uver the period, but an in¬ 
crease in dnllar value shows up 
in a iilghcr dollar concession. 

A phasing in period is 
necessary to overcome 
problems which can arise if 
manufacturers have made 
commitments on the un¬ 
derstanding that the tax laws 
will remain unchanged in the 
reasonably foreseeable future. 
A decision to invest in plant 
and machinery involves 
calculations of the plant’s 


from a change to donah 
content concepts. Hie foj 
industry is an example, 
although there are dhtlndm 
between companies era b 
that section of mairnfa^iiig 
One company may requin 
chemicals or other mitekk 
which have to be imported 
while another may obtain d 
its inputs, exclodjo| 
machinery, from fin 
Zealand. (Machinery iri 
other fixed assets Uoa to be 
excluded from system bed 
on domestic content, to tn 
reasons. First, the ublsto 
become complex, and Head 
imported and locally profad 
machinery and other fed 
assets tend to caned «b 
other out across industry fa 
wooden element in a (Kty 
building may be obtained 
locally, but the machine? ti 
shape il has to be at IbS 
partly imported, badkgb 
such complications that il b 
belter to ignore these tens* 
A comment at a recent Lia 
Breweries press contoetf 
illustrates the beneficial d 
feels on some tup* 
under the possible newnF ■ 
tax concession 
exports haves ^ ; 

indigenous raw ■*£» 

Even Uio glass. 

BSKgS 1 

yea" Is likely 
attention to c0 Tj l | n:l ,| S i! 

porting goodJ^j^ 
raw materialIs, J®. j|]jB 
away from .wiicy 

which ar ®. e E5J 
n.tiniu fnr the local 


t j Broadlands 
INVESTMENT MANAGER 
[Fund Raising] WELLINGTON 

Investment Manager appointment could well be the career opportunity you've been waiting for. ' 


umihiju mi —— — r - —vuivuinuuiin vs mu u V I - (tin TIM®** 

Australian Slate by default manner ran into trouble for useful life In relation lo solely for ^ B 

within the next century! But several reasons, nol least the production. Those calculations wllha ' m r" v | es d 

the number of New Zealanders complexity of the in turn require an assessment tliolr 0U ;P li , roffl *fiilii 

going to Australia may let us classification. Officials and of taxation benefits or moots «port 

take over our neighbour. A net manufacturers were sent back liabilities. Consequently, a bcnofU « in Jv 

inflow of long term or lo their calculators with a view sudden change to lax law on penalised 

permenent migrants from the to producing an equitable exports can affect company will probaw/ w 

Pacific iB understandable, system, which could be im* profitability, and result In a to reinforce ^ 

because New Zealand may {demented without creating a situation where the change switch. ' ! 

- - - -—- defeats its purpose. by-produc a J,j gUJ 

Investors in equities have ceramics,. e quiptnt» 
been looking at exporters for agrlcultu ^ ipri* 
some time and placed their (assuming 
JKCtriUS funds in companies which can metal cent 

■ ^ grow faster than those in- value), a , exa®5fj 

MANAGER sat - * dom “ Uc S Mj jgl, 

l/ELLINGTON SLEW'S: "SiTS® 


BROADLANDS Is one of New Zealand's leading 
financial Institutions. The N.B.R. 1978 "Guide to 
the Comparative Performance of N.Z. Public 
Companies" ranked them 9th on Total Tangible 
Assets and 20th overall. In short — they are In 
the big league! 

BROADLANDS therefore .simply ask “If you wish 
to Join a company which from its long standing, 
successful financial performance record will pro¬ 
vide you with assured career opportunities, job 
satisfaction, security and excellent promotional 
prospects — why look further?" ■ 

BROADLANDS requirements for this appointment 
are, commercial flair, adaptability and a real|y 
professional appreciation of the value to be 
gained from the prudent Investment of funds. 


BROADLANDS successful appointee’s principal 
function will be to introduce Individual, corporate 
professional and institutional investors to the 
company's comprehensive range of Investments. 
BROADLANTO wiii provide adequate training 
fully supported through their closely co-ordinated 

network r88 0na1, agency and Head Office 

BROADLANDS will naturally tailor the remunera¬ 
tion package to fully reflect both total recognition 
of the successful appointee's Individual talents 
and the level of responsibility. attaching to the 
appointment. ' - 


Company executives, 
operating from the other side 
of the fence, have sought 
diversification Into areas 
which offer scope for exports, 
thus reducing their reliance on 
the local market, and im¬ 
proving profitability returns. 

The key element In both 
approaches lies In the ex¬ 
pression “Indigenous raw 
materials". If companies are 
producing goods, including the 
packaging, from material? 
which are found In New 
Ze ’ * .. 


APPLICATIONS containing ail relevant career .and personal Information may be I I 

addressed In strictest confidence to Mr S. J. (Jim) Douglas. 

. D 9* JGtA S CONSUUAhns 

NORWICH UNION 8LG 177 QUEEN ST AUCKLAND 1 PO BOX 1975 PHONE 3Q104 [■”- ~~JM\ 
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Planners prescribe diet for obese welfare state In bad odour from boats to air fresheners 


by Alan Levett 

THE Planning Council’s 
proposals fur social policy in 
tbs 1980s are nicely limed to 
catch a prevailing mood of 
scepticism about state 
spending. 

Hie central Intentions of the 
proposals are economic: To- 
save money and to help got the 
country back into a pattern of 
economic growth. 

New Zealand's welfare state 
always had the two focal points 
economy and social Justice. In 
this report the Planning 
Council gives most emphasis 
to the first. It concentrates 
more on saving money than 
promoting activity that might 
lead to growth. There am few 
Keynesian underpinnings to its 
thinking. 

The fat will be trimmed from 
those parts of the distorted 
obese welfare state that have 
grown out of proportion and do 
not function to keep the body 
producing: 

•an engorged central 
bureaucracy; 

•expensive high technology 


medicine that has not resulted 
in overall improvements in 
health; 

•a lop-sided education system 
that gives most to ineffecient 
universities where fat cat kids 
are concentrated; 

•the costly National 
Superannuation scheme which 
encourages able-bodied people 
not (o work. 

The package has a logic and 
a coherence that makes it 
vastly superior to the costly 
grab-bag of goodies which the 
political parties trundle out in 
election years. 

The welfare state in New 
Zealand is in tatters largely 
because It Is a political pork 
barrel. It has grown 
irrationally in response to (he 
pressures of the powerful. H 
serves neither the economic 
goal nor the social justice 
Ideal. 

The Planning Council has 
begun a long overdue public 
debate on the nature and 
Allure of the welfare state In 
New Zeeland. It is just a 
beginning and has two major 
deficiencies. It does not suf¬ 


ficiently consider the question 
of soefal justice and It lacks a 
mechanism for the continuous 
evaluation of objectives in 
relation to expenditure. 
Nevertheless* it is a major 
contribution. 

In the early 1970s, an op¬ 
portunity to assess the welfare 
state was missed when the 
Royal Commission on Social 
Security was provided with too 
narrow terms of reference. 
Also the many excellent 
submissions, including Bill 
Sutch’s wide-ranging book, 
The Responsible Society, not 
facing the pressure of rising 
expenditure that exists at 
present, did not sufficiently 
question basic concepts. 

Since then, voluntary groups 
have been experimenting with 
approaches to community in 
New Zealand, posing basic 
challenges to the prevailing 
orthodoxy covering health and 
education, welfare and social 
control. 

Social services have been 
likened to a trap — a heavy 
Government expenditure trap 
— where (he more we spend, 



GOVERNMENT 

ADMINISTRATION 


the less value we obtain for the 
money and the more we think 
we have to spend. 

Despite ever increasing 
Government expenditure, 
people had begun to notice the 
growing inequality and the 
continued increase in the rates 
of social distress. Past 
solutions, still in existence in 
spite of no evident ef¬ 
fectiveness, were part of the 
modern problem. 

The Planning Council has 
tapped into this mine of 
creative thinking and ex- 


"Quite deservedly, we believe, Columbus has acquired 
a reputation for kid-glove Cargo Care. Our de-humidification 
system, for example, controls the container atmosphere. 
Our clip-on reefer units utilise a barograph system to 
monitor the temperature. And on board, it's completely 
computer controlled. 

Our container maintenance system keeps containers 
scrupulously clean. Our on-board gantry cranes load each 
box with pinpoint precision. 

Ail told, the investment per vessel in Cargo Care 
technology amounts to millions. That’s a lot of 
potatoesTBut it’s good news for your apples and pears.” 



COLUMBUS LINE 

Speed afloat Service ashore. 
Modern fast container ships servicing 
the East and West Coasts of America and 
Canada, Manezuela, the Caribbean, and the U.S. 

& Mexican Gulf. Sailings on average every seven days. 
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PROTECTING YOUR GOODS. 

Another good reason to ship Columbus. 


perlment and brought the 
ideas to (he surface together. 
In so doing, it has added one 
basic tool that is essential for 
public analysis and debate. 

This is a time series on 
Government expenditure that 
runs for nearly 30 years from 
1950 when the founding fathers 
of New Zealand's modern 
welfare state. In the first 
Labour Government, were 
retired from office. 

Up to now, we have been 
working in the dark with no 
long-term look at where we 
were going, just adding bits 
each year in piecemeal 
fashion. 

The analysis shows social 
services spending grew 
steadily during the 1959s, 1960s 
and early 1970s and then took a 
(k-aniatic leap upward with lhe 
introduction of National 
Superannuation. 

In the 1050s and 1960s, it was 
health and education spending 
which grew at the fastest 
rates. Income maintains nee 
spending actually declined In 
those two decades as pensions 
fell behind the average weekly 
wage. 

The Planning Council claims 
that we are no better off as a 
community even with all that 
increased expenditure. We do 
not live any longer and overall, 
appear no healthier. Similarly 
there is no evidence to show 
that we are better educated on 
average. In short, state 
spending on the social services 
las not been working. 

Tire council is at its best, in 
the analysis of expenditure 
and in its main proposal that 
arises out of this: That 
Government should set ex¬ 
penditure goals and try to live 
within them. The council 
suggests that during the 1980s, 
Government spending overall 
should grow at only 2 per cent 
per annum compared with the 
present 3 per cent. 

The idea of government by 
objectives, something like 
zero-budgeting, will ad] to last 
year’s proposals for reform by 
the Auditor General. This 1 b 
mechanical until related to the 
objectives of government 
spending. 

Evaluation of social ob¬ 
jectives Is no easy task mid the 
council is vague about how this 
will be handled. It talks about 
the need for good social in¬ 
dictators at one point, and then 
elsewhere refers to the need 
for a national framework such 
as an annual social budget 
presetted in Parliament. 

Both of UteBe are sound 
ideas, but the council docs not 
specify who will undertake the 
research. What Is needed is a 
sufficiently strong, semi- 
independent social research 
institute that will make its 
findings publicly available. 

There is urgent need in New 
Zealand to know what is 
happening socially. We do not 
know the size of the unem¬ 
ployed group or how it Is 
living, we do not know why our 
prisons fail, or indeed how 
effective most of our instutions 
are for either soelal control or 
Improvement. We do not know 
the rate of growth of inequality 
cr where precisely it is 
touching in the population. 

The special surveys that we 
occasionally undertake or the 
commissions of inquiry that 
are set up are one-shot, hugely 
expensive undertaking that 
do not yield systematic in¬ 
formation. We camot look 
back and see where we have 
been. 

A social research institute 
will provide the necessary 
knowledge on a. continuous 
basis. 

It la the lack of basic In¬ 
formation about Inequality in 
New Zealand tbatprevent* the 
Hanning Council exploring the 
problem of social justice In Ure 
same manner In which it has 


pendituje. G ° V,rn “'" 1 * 
Three question, cu fey, 

to asses, the wise da 
Planning Council’, mm 
for social policy. 

• j" to* 

need to reduce Gowri- 
spending compelling y B 
The council shows that a* 
spending on the social 
is not working and ia not fo i 

• Will the coal 
proposals improve a ' 
fectlvcncas overall? We n\ 
be able to tell because g 
mechanism 1 b suggested that 1 
will undertake the necessn 
evaluation. 

• Are the proposals ink 
preventive and likely to k> 
jrove social Justice sot & 
quality of soda] life? TkJi 
question calls for a feUiled 
look at the apedfle proposal 
NBH's Econonle 
Correspondent looks under tk 
planners' challenge Is Ik 
concept of the welfare rtilt.- 
I'age 23. 
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Needing 

Programming 

Resources? 

• Wo have pro|ect W 
ers, analysts, prpgramA 
mers and fxilltlci 
managers available. 

• Experienced in IBM, 
ICL, Burroughs, NCR 
and other equipment. 

• Whole projects or 
single programs. 

• Hourly rates or fowl 
cost quotes negoti¬ 
ated. 

• Fixed cost quotes arc 
payable after your ac¬ 
ceptance t® sts ^ 
completed and cow 

with a one y«r d *j 
bugging guarantee 
a five year assurance 

of continuing supp 00 - 

• Special emphasis 

placed on the ** 
and meeting of W# 
timetables. 

• All quotations are 

out In detail as : 

our open appro^ 

all aspects of. & 
project. 

• All programs, 

mentation, ' , 

source code, etc .. 
long to you. 

• Our peopfo ! 

at your prem» 
our premises at , 

direction. 

were nwygm* 

OUOTEHWM^Ojil 
COMMERCIAL;:;; 
computing > , 

. ■■: 

40HobspnJW:v| 

Box IW • -. 

. Wellington ... 

! Telephones: - - . :'I 
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by Bob Edlfn 

NATIONAL Party delegates to 
Mdonal conferences made a 
plea for protection from 
ntgrtry government, for a 
bait to moves towards 
hrrtaiBratic government, and 
far a reaffirmation of private 
sterprise principles. 

“|kw Zealanders want the 
dace to express themselves 
fra from restraint of central 
Government, save those 
restraints which guarantee 
&& future freedom," said 
hnlnlon councillor Hamish 
Kynoch- 

kit a fortnight earlier, the 
; (kwnment had hit business 
fft a bundle of new sales 
' bra. 

Imnedately, the wave of 
( potest from backyard 
bodbdlders obliged Cabinet 
(oreoooslder foe matter and to 
luebd the 20 per cent tax on 
bom-made boats. 

Prime Minister and Minister 
of Finance, Rob Muldoon, 
conceded: "I don’t think It 
aide a lot of sense to put sales 
ki on die labour that a man 
ptsintobuilding a boat for his 
Raise in his own backyard.” 
Id other areas, there was 

KOfUitoa, 

‘ Distributors of fruit drinks 
ad fruit juices didn’t know 
vfakh pnxhictB were subjected 
b the mw sales tax. 

Fruit juices are exempt 
tan the tax; fruit drinks are 
sot. The onus b on the seller of 
to (kicks to find out which 
»ere exempt. 

\ I’hat leads to the world of red 
' fP*- to composition of a 
drink determines If it is 
classed as a fruit drink or a 
juice under the Food and 
^Regulations. 

It sounds straightforward 
B* according to The 
general manager of 
fW® Milk Suppliers, 
JL checked with 

&9"J 0| fo Department to 
| Ws firm's fruit drinks 
[ **« subject to the tax. 

I the Customs 

i ^Hed description 
the 

{SSSStt 

2*T fc ‘ win have to bo 


au,ted 10 
iSgfaw: 

: SF£r*as 

Ctocl] 1 Development 


S3 


iLWtg&at 


They decreed that air 
fresheners are cosmetics — 
which means that they lose 
their exemption from tax, 
become subject to the tax and 
rise 50c In price. 

The decision may be 
appealed. If not, it will just add 
a bit more to the huge 
administration problems and 
costs caused by foe decision to 
. levy taxes on a wide range of 
household products. 

Much work is involved in 
changing the prices on items 
because each has its own 
computer code which must be 
processed along with the new 
selling price and suggested 
retail price before an article 
can go on sale under the new 
price, according to the 
president of the Wholesale 
Grocery Distributors’ 
federation, R W Thomas. 

The sales tax Isn’t alone in 
causing problems in the 


business worU. 

In recent weeks, the travel 
Industry has had its share of 
perplexity. Airlines received 
last-minute orders from the 
Ministry of Transport not to 
implement on May 1 a 7 per 
cent increase in fares on 
overseas flights. They were 
then obliged to refund many 
thousands of dollars to 
passengers. 

Telegraphed directives and 
counter-directives in travel 
agents' files reveal the state of 
confusion that existed from the 
time a fare increase of 7 per 
cent was announced on April 4 
till its suspension almost a 
month later. 

International tickets worth 
millions of dollars were issued 
by travel agents in just a few 
days to clients anxious to beat 
the increase. But foe industry 
was thrown into chaos when 
Air New Zealand one day sent 


out a directive about the In¬ 
crease, then amended the 
decision because of Ministry of 
Transport Intervention next 
day, then cancelled that order 
foe day after. 

The Ministry of Transport 
was involved in the relaxation 
of stringent flight safety rules 
it had Imposed a month earlier 
to try to stop a spate of light 
aircraft accidents. The 
aviation industry for a while 
was hampered by foe hastily 
invoked new rules which 
penalised experienced and 
responsible fliers along with 
the Irresponsible. 

Still, as the New Zealand 
Herald reminded us recently, 
Transport has as its Minister 
one Colin McLachlan. And he 
acknowledged in December 
1977 there would be anomalies 
in foe Road User Charges Bill 
then being debated. 

“You can't get It right from 


Ihestart,' 1 hesald. "Everyone 
knows that we could be 
amending it for years to 
come.” 

Not surprisingly, the 
bureaucracy Itself becomes 
confused when such attitudes 
prevail. 

And so It was when the Post 
Office said the earless days 

S tion stickers would be 
only to motorists who 
had obtained letters of ap¬ 
proval from the Ministry of 
Energy; exemption ap¬ 
plications Bhould be sent 
directly to the ministry's 
earless days section. A 
ministry official said the Post 
Office would process ap¬ 
plications and refer only those 
on which It had doubts to the 
ministry for a ruling. 

Still, It's pleasing perhaps to 
see our businessmen are not 
alqne In having to hassle with 
the problems placed before 


them by bureaucrats. 
Australian millionaire Gordon 
Barton has been given 
permission to compete with 
TAA and Ansett provided he 
uses inefficient pre-war 
aircraft. 

Barton ia chairman of IPEC 
Air International, which has 
been granted permission to fly 
a freight service between 
Sydney, Melbourne, Brisbane 
and Adelaide. 

Transport Minister Nixon 
ruled that the company must 
not use its modern Argosy 
transporters. Instead, IPEC 
will have to fly DC3s which 
first flew in the 1930s. 

DC3s bum Avgas, a special 
fuel which costs 33c a litre, and 
carry 3.8 tonnes of freight 
which fakes half an hour to 
load. The Argosy uses Avtur 
fuel which costs 22c a litre. The 
plane lifts 12,000 tonnes and 
can be loaded In 10 minutes. 
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Bank outstrips targets in self-help aid effort 


25 WAYS TO 
REDUCE YOUR 

TAX 


This unique booklet dearly ex¬ 
plains TWENTY FIVE ways in 
which you can legally reduce your 
tax, and it is available completely 
free of charge when you subscribe 
to BUSINESS BRIEF — the fort¬ 
nightly newsletter for business and 
professional men. 

Unlike any other newsletter on the 
market BUSINESS BRIEF tells 
you in short, succinct paragraphs, 
all about: 

*tax avoidance 

*new products & processes 

* investment opportunities 
*the property market 

* government decisions 

* advertising & marketing 

i * effective credit control 

*debt collection techniques 
.••* motivating the sales team 
*lax Free Fringe benefits 
♦public relations 

* franchises evaluated 
♦overseas money-making trends, 

etc, etc. 


Just a few of the money-making/ 
money-saving topics to be covered 
in the initial issues are: 


subscription could pay for itself 
many times over. 

OFFSHORE TAX CON¬ 
GRESS - Fiji, late July 

All subscribers to BUSINESS 
BRIEF will receive an invitation to 
attend New Zealand’s first Over¬ 
seas Tax Congress, to be held in 
Fiji on the 28/29 July of this year. 
This congress will give New 
Zealand business and professional 
men the opportunity to attend a 
seminar given by Dr Peter Clyne 
LL.M., an internationally known 
lawyer and tax consultant. There 
will be plenty of time for dis¬ 
cussion with Dr Clyne. Other 
speakers at the Congress include 
.Wellington’s Bob Jones and 
Auckland’s Bruce Grierson. Full 
details will be sent to BUSINESS 
BRIEF subscribers. 

INVESTMENTS 

BUSINESS BRIEF will examine a 
wide range of investment oppor¬ 
tunities. It will look at not only the 
more popular investments such as 
stamps, coins, gold, silver, art, 
etc., but also some of the lesser 
known investments such as Soya 


WIN A FREE 
TRIP TO FIJI 

All subscribers to BUSINESS BRIEF 
and purchasers of HOW NOT TO 
PAY ANY TAXES will be eligible for 
entry into our ‘Most ingenious tax 
avoidance gambit’ competition. The 
conditions of entry are simple: 

1. With each book or subscription 
purchase you will be sent an of¬ 
ficial entry form. 

2. in 200 words or less you will be 
asked to submit what you con¬ 
sider to be the best tax avoidance 
gambit that you can think of. By 
avoidance, we mean that this 
must be legal, and not illegal, 
which Is of course, evasion. 

3. Entries dose on July 6. 

4. The person who submits what (he 
publishers consider to be (he 
most Ingenious plan will win a 
free trip to the Offshore Tax 
Congress on July 28/29 including 
q week’s holiday in Fiji. 


HOW 
NOT TO 
PAY 
ANY 
TAXES 


(A Handbook for Tax 
Rebels} 


Peter Clyne LL.M. 


SAMPLE CHAPTERS 

* How not to file a tax return 

* How to plead the fifth amendment 

* How to D-E-L-A-Y paying your ta.m 

* Open a secret account in Vienna 

* How to go bankrupt gracefully 

* How to turn black money into while 

* How to kill a tax investigation 

* How to kill an arbitrary assessment 

* The case of the S, .S'. Jezebel 

* We all get caught SOMETIME 

* Hurd times for the Fiscal fiend 

* How to choose the best haven 

* The secrecy of a Swiss account 

* Twelve miscellaneous *Income Diver¬ 
sion ’ techniques 

* How to pay a tax-free salary 

* Tax avoidance for public compatde 

* Tax savings for Doctors 

* How to make a tax free million 
and many more chapters. 

60 CHAPTERS: OVER 260 PAGES. 
NOW AVAILABLE. 


by David Robie 

ONE of the moat successful 
ires of Tonga’s third flvc- 

Lrdevelopnent plan, and an 

example to many aid schemes 
£lhe Pacific, is the 
^markable progress of a bank 
jd up to foster small and 
medium-scale projects, 
lo less than two years of 
oiitence, the Tonga 
Development Bank has far 
outstripped Us initial ob¬ 
jectives and become a 
significant factor In expanding 
itf-bdp- 

Slice it was set up in Sep¬ 
tember 1977 with support from 
to Asian Development Bank, 
more than $2 million has been 
pild or pledged in loans for 
abooi 2500 projects ranging 
(ram tiny one-man 
agricultural and fishing 
ventures to medium-sized 
industries. 

“Our operations have ex¬ 
ceeded all expectations," says 
managing director Graham 
Joins, a 54-year-old Australian 
rinser from the ADB given 
Ihetaskof setting up the bank. 
“We expected to have 
tads for around $750,000 \n 
die first five years but we 
exceeded that In the first nine 
moths." 


Of loans approved last year, 
95 per cent numerically were 
in individual amounts no 
greater than $ 1000 . 

Bank poliey puts high 
prinifty on meeting demands 
of fanners and fishermen at 
grass-roots level of society and 
of small businessmen in cot- 
tnge-sizo Industry. 

But loans above $1000, 
although small In number, 
totalled (12 per cent of the total 
for the year. And because 
funds ure healthy the bank has 
been increasing the share of 
higher lending this year — 
particularly to industries 
creating employment, ex¬ 
panding exports, or improving 
tourist facilities. 

Austrulfn and New Zealand's 
new Incentive schemes are 
contributing to the success of 
the TDB's role. 

The bank’s purpose is to 
foster social and economic 
development for Tongans. In 
practice this means 
motivating people in this South 
Pacific paradise, desperately 
poor ns it is, where previously 
there had been little en¬ 
couragement to work. And 
without creating a handout 
mentality. 

“Our credit system, where 


borrowers must pay us back 
enables us to wield something 
of a big stick," says Johns. 
“The number of success 
stories is quite fantastic." 

A villager might borrow a 
couple of hundred pa’anga 
tdollarsi for a small pocket- 
sized venture, pay it off and 
then come back for $1000 to 
extend tilings. Before long he 
is queueing for $ 10 , 000 . 

One Tongan whose small 
manufacturing enterprise was 
given TDB help told ine the 
bank was invaluable also for 
Bhort-cir culling the 
bureaucracy. 

Before the bank began 
operations it was possible to 
get loans but the procedure for 
getting approval was so long 
and tortuous that it often 
ruined the chance of success 
for the venture. 

Or the applicant just lost 
interest. 

Ventures backed by the TDB 
range from a $500 loan for a 
horse-drawn cart manufac¬ 
turing business to $200,000 for a 
planned 24-unit joint-owned 
motel with a Tongan as the 
principal owner. 

The TDB played a key role, 
along with New Zealand’s 
PIDS scheme, in setting up a 
soccer ball manufacturing 


industry for exporting to New 
Zealand. The factory, em¬ 
ploying 30 people, was set up 
with plant costing only $20,000 
and is 60 per cent New 
Zealand-owned with the 
balance being Tongan (15 per 
cent by the TDB). 

A woollen garment 
manufacturing Industry is 
being planned with New 
Zealand help for exports to 
Canada and the United States. 
(Ventures with the bank In¬ 
volved as a partner are few but 
others are being considered 


"The bank was fortunate, 
too. in having strong borrower 
repayments flowing in. About 
$430,000 was paid back last 
year." 

Johns puts this down to the 
fact that most villagers aren’t 
interested in long-term loans. 
They are mainly Interested In 
short-term development; 
schemes where they see a 
quick return. 

Through various aid 
schemes, funding for the bank 
has come from Australia and 
New Zealand (both injecting 


where It helps to get the- around $300,000) and the ADB 


Big brother eyes our victuals 


project off the ground). 

About $150,000 has been 
earmarked for a biscuit- 
making plant and a freezer has 
been installed in the Ha'apai 
group to give a fishing industry 
there an all-year-round cash 
return. 

One enterprising Tongan got 
a $10,000 loan to build a cinema 
in the Ha'apai group where 
there had not been a regular 
movie house before. 

The unexpected Initial 
success of the TDB’s 
operations meant there was a 
shortage of hinds at first to 
meet the demand. 

"I was knocking on every 
door I could find to keep things 
going before our capital was 
given the boost it needed," 
recalls Johns. 


($1.5 million) with Britain 
pledging about $800,000 and the 
European Economic Com¬ 
munity $130,000. 

Interest rates are 
remarkably cheap. Borrowers 
on short-term loans pay about 
0.5 per cent and on long-term 
loans the rate goes up to about 
B per cent. 

“We like to think of this as a 
multi-purpose bank. One that 
is extremely busy with Its 
activities," says Johns. "Most 
development banks (n the 
world have minimum limits — 
but we don't. 

“Even the smallest project 
is considered by us. If a 
woman came to us and wanted 
a $50 loan lo buy a sewing 
machine to set up a small 
garment cottage Industry then 


that’s fine by us," he says. 

The bank also provides a 
good back-up advisory service 
in co-operation with the 
Government. Experts are 
called in to give a hand, advise 
and provide literature. 

Johns is critical of New 
Zealand's restricted markets 
policy for many Tongan 
products. (Last year, New 
Zealand imported a mere $1.04 
million worth of Tongan goods 
while its exports to Tonga 
totalled $11.3 million.) 

"Take tomatoes," he says. 
"Tonga could supply New 
Zealand all the tomatoes It 
wants during winter if the 
country didn't rely on its hot 
house production and gave 
Tongan producers a fair go.” 

Many of the projects con¬ 
sidered by the bank would 
need access to New Zealand’s 
markets to get them off the 
ground as viable propositions. 

Johns, who has spent 15 
years In the Pacific, sees his 
role as something of an ADB 
"bank doctor." 

In his recent case liistorles 
he provided a “blood trans¬ 
fusion" in Fiji, boosted 
Western Samoa’s existing 
development plan with "food 
nutrition" and in Tonga U has 
been a “gynaecological job” 
— setting things up from 
scratch. 


by Belinda Gillespie various groups - dietitians. 

tcactiers, fond technologists 
THERE is a conspiracy afoot ami others who wanted Ihc 
topersusde New Zealanders lo previously lapsed committee 
urMhelr souls and bodies by to be reinstated, 
commiting themselves to u While generally agreeing 
better (Set. that we eat loo much, health 

towiiHtionally, the con- officials can’t come up with 
‘[toy Is being expressed in definite suggestions about 
toeiormof "notional nutrition what lo eat. No sooner is one 
attractive hypothesis set up 
Vit kins countries have tried than someone slumls it down. 
Jablate lor a better diet — Eggs, huUov, sugar and 
toe United Slates, white bread have ail had their 
Juslralia. Others day ns l»ing the cause of our 
about It. Ills, and polyunsaturated oils, 

ihe evidence that vitamin C and bran os their 
™*wcuratlvo medicine has cure, but none has stood up to 
2 • Ha limits in terms of (lie test under the scientific 
2™"* improved health for spotlight. 

money, politicians and Whnl we are left with Is a 
“futiiehealth services are feeling of imenso about food, 
around for a cheaper, hut no clear directions. 

K to Improve, or at This Is compounded by In- 
the health of creasing unsubstantiated but 
HMithuu 11 ' alarming reports of 

iri lJ 1 ^fr^tor Goorgc Gnlr malnutrition among school- 
d^,? re<faceMor8 are fond children from Dunodln to 
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THERE is a conspiracy afoot 
topersuade New Zealanders lo 
wttheir souls and bodies by 
commiting themselves to u 
better diet. 

^nationally, the eon- 
ipfracy Is being expressed in 
beiormof "national nutrition 
polcti" 

Vickis countries have tried 
5 br a better diet — 
rP* United Slates, 
25Australia. Others 
«***« about it. 

Jr ihe evidence that 
™*wnirallvo medicine has 
2?? ^ Um,t * ,n terms or 
improved health for 
BffT’ politicians and 
kthehealth services ore 
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lo set up shop 

* the coming boom In old houses 
•more ways of saving on (axes 

* obtaining your food/vegetables at 
wholesale prices. 


TAXATION: 

I “Every man is entitled, if he can, 
to order his affairs so that the tax 
attaching under the. appropriate ■ 
act is less than -it otherwise might 
be.” 

In this famous case between the 
Duke of Westminster and the 
U.K. taxation authorities, the 
House of Lords finally established 
once and for all that it is perfectly 
legal to avoid tax if this can.be 
done within the framework of the 
law. . 

Naturally, the Inland Revenue 
department is not going to tell you 
these ways (apart from the in¬ 
nocuous standard deductions). 
We will discuss techniques of 
avoidance and, based oni potential 
tax savings alone, your annual 


SUBSCRIPTION | 

A 12-month subscription to BUS1- I 
NESS BRIEF costs only $75.00 l 
(25 issues), and subscribers receive ■ 
not only the fortnightly newsletter J 
but also special reports from time J 
to time. Subscribers also receive a ! 
FREE copy of our special publica- ■ 


To: PROFESSIONAL PUBLICATIONS J 

P.O. Box 820, WELLINGTON (244 The Terraco) 

Telephone 728-231 

OFFSHORE TAX CONGRESS 1 

D 1 am interested in attending your OFFSHORE TAX Congress lo be held in Fiji late j 

_ ly. Please send Tull details. md« I 

U I am unable to attend the Congress but am interested in purchasing cassette W" j 
and/or published papers relative to the Congress. . j 
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□ 12 months (575)* 
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TWENTY FIVE WAYS TO REDUCE YOUR TAX. 
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, HOW NOT TO PAY ANY TAXES - A Handbook for Tax 
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jne Government media 
& warning of Its health 


Please forward 
copy. 


copy(ies) of HOW NOT TO PAY ANY TAXES, at 


Otaru whoso problems, some 
claim, could nil be solved by a 
return to Ihc national 
punneaea — school milk. 

Given a Ihcellft, flavoured, 
and sold in UEB-NZ Forest 
Products cartons as a fun 
drink, rather than enforced as 
a moral duty, reformed school 
milk could indeed solve some 
problems. 

As well as helping to quell 
parental and teachers' fears 
about malnutrition, it might 
give a boost to the ailing milk 
industry and convince the 
Department of Trade and 
Industry that importing 
machines and materials for 
milk cartons is in the interests 
of the country’s health as well 
as being economically viable. 

But even milk has been 
undermined by the con¬ 
spirators, both from the ranks 
of the medical profession and 
the counter-culture health 
movement. Children may be 


■.Immoral i- • movement, vmuuren mn? ^ 

latiBpS 8 ? 1 mon ®y allergic to milk, and adults 


Jensen's suggestion that 
"natural" foods have good 
vibrations, "unnatural" few or 
none, is persuasive, if scien¬ 
tifically luugtiablc. 

Deep down in each of us is a 
primitive being who responds 
fiercely to the suggestion thnt 
breakfast cereals are not 
worth the cardboard they are 
packed in. Fruit find veg nre 
luclen with pesticides, robbed 
ol vttsuuuus, meal and poultry 
are packed with hormones and 
antibiotics, fish with mercury, 
while flour and sugar are 
trash. 

We all secretly agree with 
Jensen's statements that 
"Fried food never came out of 
the Garden of Eden," and 
"You cannot Improve on what 
God provided.” 

We foil to bo convinced, 
though we ore temporarily 
relieved to hear from bona fide 
scientist Magnus Pyke and 
others that junk food is not so 
junky 

As Jensen points out, food is 
more than more calories. Its 
social, religious and 

S isychological components are 
ust ns important, and we are 
all In the grip of an archetypal 
guilt having failed to grow, 
grind and sacrifice our own 
grain to the gods of harvest. 

Scientists themselves often 
hold scientifically indefensible 
ideas about food, end are 
among those most committed 
to the wholemeal, stone- 
ground, ginseng philosophy. 

■ is it any wonder that the rest 
of us flail around between the 
devil and (he deep blue sea; 
exhorted by George Gair to 
better our diet to reduce the 
internal deficit and told by the 
likes of Jensen that we are 
losing our "Intuitive self- 
direction,” becoming robots 
under the "Influx of artificial, 
chemical-ridden foods," which 
way do we go? 

Nobody knows, though 
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How to make 
every drop of oil 
'go miles further.' 
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In the energy crisis facing this 
nation New Zealand Railways is 
really going to pull its weight. 
We are going to increase the 
number of wagons on every 
if§f$ freight train running. And, with 
your help, we are going to fill 
every wagon to capacity. 

That way we get “miles” 
more out of every drop of oil we 
use. The fact is that we can shift 
more freight without significantly 
increasing our fuel useage. 
There is no point in supplying 
longer trains, unless you fill them 
We have the capacity. You have 
the freight. If we can work 
together the energy savings will 
play a significant part in helping 
New Zealand out of the energy 
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Information 
runs short 

“THE basis of all sound 
advertisement copy is fncis. 
wutofit facts, copy cannot be 
actively convincing. With 
hell, It can hardly help being 

coavM." 

■nils statement might well 
hive been made by one of 
today's proponents of 
Informative advertising. 

Mead, it has been quoted 
froin “Advertisement 
Wiling", written by an 
erstwhile great of English 
advertising, and published 
back in 1927. 

Sothere is nothing new in the 
concept of informative 
advertising. 

Hie desirability of a faet- 
ndded approach versus the 
call for an image-building 
solution or reliance on 
emotional identification or use 
A my other indirect strategy 
hu fueled the debate about 
advertising effectiveness since 
agencies first became 
professional. 

But U is only in 
comparatively recent times 
(hat the consumer has been 
vocal, or has even been 
consulted, about advertising 
CQQtenl. 

And the advertising man is 
sitt to listen. 

A recent issue of Ogilvy & 
Hither's Listening Post 
details the result of a survey 
cooducted for 0 and M by 
Helen Research Centre on 
Maimers' attitudes to the 
information content of ad¬ 
vertising. 


it dealt with eight product 
categories: carpet, cigarettes, 
power tools, car tyres, a new 
house, credit cards, colour 
television and camping gear. 

Respondents were first 
asked how much information 
they required when buying 
from any of these product 
groups and then how much 
information they felt that 
advertising for these products 
contained. 

Hie hunger for facts was 
greatest in the new house field 
and fin per cent needed "a lot" 
of information. Hut only 30 per 
cent got "the right amount" or 
"loo much" and 64 per cent 
received "too little" from the 
advertising. 

As new houses are scnrcely 
packaged products and most 
new house advertising is 
designed primarily to 
stimulate inquiries, it is not too 
difficult tn understand why the 
information supply runs short 
of demand. 

Where i»7 per cent of 
consumers required a lot of 
information on power tools, 
advertising satisfied SO per 
cent find 38 per cent thought 
they received too little. 

Of the 72 per cent of people 
who wanted a lot of 
information about carpet and 
the 22 per cent who wanted r 
little, advertising left 48 per 
cent unsatisfied and 49 per 
cent wilh enough or more than 
enough information. 

Colour television 
manufacturers seemed to go 
nonrest to supplying what the 
customer asked for. With 25 
per cent wanting n little and G6 
per cent a lot of information, G5 


ADVERTISING 

OPPORTUNITY 

' we are looking loi a Media Manager could 

tI! * he WBry P erson who may prove ideal for this 
pcsnrcn. The person we seek may bo working in an existing 
media position, but they could also be currently 
n on<J °* the media, market research or product 

m 3iagement. 

flie successful applicant will be required to— 

j, e *ecute and analyse relatively sophisticated 
m «Ha research. 

available media facts with a know- 
i»iiS 0 ]• client 's marketing objectives to form de- 
, media rocommonrintlons 
and 

1 Confidently present madia recommendations to clients. 

wouliUia' th J s pos hion is a senior one, and the applicant 
balnino n 0 work w '*h little or no supervision. However, 
r&oulrwi Tu° m . B as P QCts of the job would be given where 
job«fi.f B w C lQr, t responsibilities will ensure scope and 
"■action. The rewards will be very attractive. 

houl l contact Geoff Klrkham at Colenso 
Mpg ,ca tiona, p.O, Box 27043, Wellington, or telephone 



per cent got all they wanted 
and 31 per cent not enough. 

At the other end of the scale, 
cigarette advertising drew 
responses which probably had 
strong emotional derivations. 
Non-smokers were most likely 
those in the "don't buy-don’l 
know" category which made 
up 38 per cent of the sample 
but 45 per cent didn't want any 
information, H per cent’ 
needed a little and 5 per cent a 
lot. 

In spite of this expressed 
disinterest, 39 per cent thought 
that cigarette advertising 
contained too little 
information, 21 per cent too 
much and 23 per cent Just the 
right amount. 

It is Interesting to speculate 
which of these opinions were 
expressed by smokers and 
which by non-smokers. 

A further section of 
questions produced the result 
(hat two persons out of three 
rend newspaper or magazine 
advertisements for 
information but of those who 
go hunting for facts in ads only 
one in three think that 
sufficient information Is 
supplied. 

A demographic breakout of 
these responses shows that the 
higher the level of education, 
Hie greater is the need for 
information. 0 & M rightly 
point out that the bettcr- 
whicnlcd consumers fnll into 
the light-viewing quint lies of 
TV viewers and are therefore 
bettor reached by Informative 
advertising in print media — 
nl least for certain product 
categories. 

British Airways 
retains FCB 

FOOTE, Cone and Belding'B 
long association with BOAC, 
and latterly British Airways, 

In British and other markets 
throughout the world is to 
become a global appointment. 

After an extensive review, 
FCB has been allocated world 
rights to the $30 million ad¬ 
vertising account as from 
September l. 

In Now Zealand, where FCB 
does not maintain an office, J 
Ilott, has handled the account 
over the last five years and 
will continue to administer 
advertising for this and the 
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South Pacific regions under an 
affiliate arrangement with 
FCB. 

'‘Although advertising 
throughout the world will 
maintain certain British 
airways characteristics, the 
airline'B strategy will be to 
create local campaigns in each 
area," Pat Smith, Ilott’s 
managing director, told Ad- 
mark. 

"The worldwide application 
of one international campaign 
does not provide for local 
marketing needs in the swiftly 
changing travel industry." 

SPTV income 
zooms up 

SOUTH Pacific Television's 
advertising income is up 44 per 
cent for the first quarter of this 
year compared with last year. 

The channel's moving from 
strength to strength in 
regional retail advertising, 
said SPTV’s sales and 
marketing director, Maurice 
Urlich. 

Urlich was responding in 
part to recent criticism of the 
BCNZ’s decision to make TVi 
available only to network 
advertisers leaving the whole 
regional scene to SPTV. 

Some regional advertisers, 
in particular the cinema 
industry and grocery 
manufacturers, felt this move 
reduced their options. And 
they talked about boycotting 
SPTV. 

But Urlich said, starting in 
July SPTV would increase its 
regional ad time From 96 
minutes a week to 132. SPTV 
would add a sixth region. 
Palmerston North, which 
would cut back the present 
Wellington region to a size 
corresponding wilh the 
Evening Post's distribution. 


Transmission problems in 
the hilly cities of Wellington 
and Dunedin have led to low 
ratings for SPTV there, and 
correspondingly low 
advertising bookings. 

But Urlich said the problem 
In Wellington had now been all 
but solved, cutting the free 
filler ads from 20 per cent of 
total ad time to zero. 

In Dunedin, however, filler 
ads remained at about 10 per 
cent, he said. 

Bureaucrats 
win praises 

WE PUT on record a neat 
marketing job, carried out by 
the National Provident Fund, 
which otherwise might go 
unnoticed. 

Government departments 
and civil servants are high on 
the hit list for those who want 
to do the hitting. And 
bureaucrat-bashing ia the 
popular national sport these 
days. All the more reason for 
acknowledging a job well done 
by those in the target area. 

The NPF pension plans are 
sold today on the promise that 
"pension payments are 
frequently adjusted to help 
cope with inflation” but this 
was not always so. Up to 1968, 
pensions purchased on the 
level premium scheme paid 
out the same amount of pen¬ 
sion for a person’s lifetime. 

Just the other day, those in 
receipt of that kind of NPF 
pension received formal 
notification from Treasury 
that the amount of their four- 
weekly payments would be 
increased. Along with this 
came a small circular over the 
name of J R Gyles, superin¬ 
tendent of the NPF. 

The notice explained that the 
level premium scheme had 
resulted In a specific pension 


guaranteed In respect of 
amount and terms but inflation 
had been "more than a little 
unkind” to such fixed Income 
and that the superannuation 
purchased was of much less 
value than expected. The NPF 
board considered that con¬ 
tributors loyalty to the fund 
deserved support to overcome 
es much as possible the effects 
of inflation. 

Four years ago It had been 
found possible to increase all 
pensions purchased up to 
March, 31,1968, by S per cent 
— "not as much as the board 
would have liked to offer". 
Further work had shown that 
another increase could be 
made and the pension had been 
Increased by another 10 per 
cent. "Again this is not much 
but it is hoped you will accept 
it as evidence that the NPF 
board is doing its part to help 
maintain the value of your 
superannuation.” And there 
was hope expressed for "more 
frequent and even larger 
adjustments in the future”. 

The fact that the 15 per cent 
Increase on the original basic 
pension rate may only be a 
fraction of the total inflation 
experienced since the 
superannuitant first received 
his NPF pension is not so 
important. What counts to the 
recipient is that a Government 
department which had no need 
to change the rules 
deliberately did so, and then 
took the opportunity to explain 
what It had done, why it had 
done it and what it still In¬ 
tended to do. 

And the connection with 
marketing? This aspect of 
marketing used to be called 
"after-sale service" and was 
based on the philosophy that a 
Imppy customer is your best 
salesman. We had begun to 
wonder If it had been omitted 
from modern marketing 
manuals. 
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Zero base extends beyond incremental budget Planners challenge concept of welfare state 

__.... ora oromsed activities as DoasiWe imckngcs in order of in lurity packages. _. M ine rnrrpsnniidniiL f — i ... 


by Graeme MeNally 
Senior accountancy lecturer 
University of Canterbury. 

HEALTH Minister George 
Galr told hospital boards the 
other day that: “If we were to 
conduct a careful examination 
of our operations to ensure 
they are working in an ef¬ 
ficient and businesslike 
manner, I believe we might 
Qnd that we could expand our 
services within current levels 
of expenditure." 

This could be applied to 
organisations whose 
operations have expanded and 
modified without careful and 
systematic review of total 
expenditure or its allocation to 
specific activities. 

Any expenditure review 
must ensure that; 

• Existing activities, 
functions and departments are 
examined in terms of costs- 
benefits associated with 
possible alternative 
approaches. 

• Cutback in total 
expenditure is neither 
arbitrary nor a 'blanket 1 


percentage. but is 
concentrated in current low 
priority areas. 

Zero base budgeting <ZBB) 
is an Increasingly recognised 
concept for systematically 


reviewing and reducing ex¬ 
penditure. ZBB has the 
credentials for ensuring more 
effective and efficient use of 
the available funds by 
systematically reviewing and 
ranking selected departments 
and activities as a basis for 
allocating funds. 

It has been applied to state- 
funded organisations and in 
companies such as Texas 
Instruments, Ford Motors and 
Xerox, to manage arid control 
expenditure in discretionary 
activities including personnel, 
production planning, data 
processing, maintenance and 
inventory control. 

Traditionally, funds are 
budgeted on an incremental 
basis with attention focused on 
the additional funds to be 
allocated to existing 
and new activities, and 
not on the more fund¬ 
amental issues of whether a 
specific activity such as data 
processing is receiving 
Inadequate funds to achieve its 
functions or objectives or 
whether personnel training 
and development should be 
substantially reduced. As an 
outcome, annual budget in¬ 
creases involve an increment 
for inflation added to the 
previous year's budget with an 
increment for new proposals 
on top. 


Only occasionally are 
somewhat arbitrary cost 
reduction programmes un¬ 
dertaken. 

This approach to budgeting 
can continue only if the 
organisation Is convinced that: 

• Ail existing departments 
and activities, together with 
the level of resources 
committed to them arc 
essential for achieving their 
objectives or functions; 

• Existing activities are. 
and will continue to be. 
effectively performed; 

• New activities or 
proposals have a lower 
priority for funds than existing 
activities. 

In rapidly changing business 
and economic environments 
these three requirements are 
unlikely to be met. 

In contrast, ZBB does not 
budget funds on any previous 
allocation but because the 
manager of that activity can 
justify the allocation on a cost- 
benefit basis. That is, the 
activity has a high priority or 
makes a significant con¬ 
tribution to the organisation's 
successful operations. 

ZBB Ib not a revolutionary 
concept but it extends beyond 
incremental budgeting by 
establishing a ranking that 
combines existing and 


proposed activities as possible 
consumers of funds, and by not 
using a blanket percentage to 
reduce expaidlture across a 
variety of activities. 

Rather, ZBB adds or deletes 
activities in their order of 
priority as the available 
funding changes. 

ZBB does not have a role 
where standard costs and 
flexible budgets may be im¬ 
plemented. But U does become 
relevant where a limited or 
unclear relationship exists 
between the inputs (man¬ 
power, equipment, costs) and 
resulting outputs or benefits. 

These discretionary ac¬ 
tivities are characterised by 
being able to be conducted at 
several levels of intensity or 
effort, each requiring a dif¬ 
ferent level of funding and 
each producing different 
benefits and making different 
contributions. 

Three sequential stages 
exist in operating a system of 
ZBB: 

• Identifying those activities 
and departments within the 
organisation that are to be 
analysed by ZBR. that is. the 
decision units. 

• Preparing the decision 
packages for each decision 
unit. 

• Ranking decision 


How much does laundry 
cost your business? 

en if ifs only $1,000 per year, 
*L can save you at least 352! 

Think about it. 





ffit's time someone cut 
beck your laundry cosfsl 
Thrfa why we developed the , 
OPL Great Alternative to 
“outside" laundries. 99 

• Ian Mo sea 

Managing Dlreotor 
On Premise Laundries 

It's certainly time to question 
your laundry bllll The OPL “on 
premise" laundry system helps 
almost every company to operate 
more profitably. 

For instance, recently the OPL 
system saved one company 
$27,000 by reducing Its annual 
laundry bill by B0%l A smaller 
company produced a 39% saving 
with the OPL system. Whatever 


the size of your business, chances 
are an OPL system will save you 
big money, too. 

The OPL laundry package offers: 

_ '■Heavy duty Industrial washers 
and dryers designed especially 
for OPL. 

* Specially formulated chemicals. 

’ The backing of one oF New 
Zealand's leading sales and 
service organisations. 

Ma|or cost saving advantages 

As an alternative to "outside" 
laundry services, OPL gives you 
far greater flexibility, plus positive 
cost-saving advantages. Because 
with an OPL system, your laundry ■ 
. costs are being reduced to an 
absolute mlnljnumj 

■ ' 

You keep complete control 
Now there's no chance of being 
charged for the laundering of 
unused Items! OPL means the 
laundry stays on your premises, 
so you keep control. And you'll 
never run short again I 


No Ironing needed 

The universal use of 
cotton/polyester fabrics today 
eliminates the need to Iron 
bed linen or work garments. It Is 
simply a matter of folding laundry 
Items after the drying cycle to 
ensure a wrinkle-free finish. 

Space Is no problem 

An OPL washer end dryer 
package takes up less space than 
most office desks. And OPL has 
the advantage of being easily 
operated by any member of your 
existing staff. 

Whichever way you look at It, 
OPL makes sound business 
sense, 


g i»nW. Moan 

I Managing Director ■ 

■ On Pramlaa Laundriaa Ltd I 

® 48 Qaergs Street ® 

■ P.O. Box 4211, Auoldand " 

Telephone 680.487 
Dear Mr Moses, 

l would like to know more about 
how OPL can save money for our 
business. 

Name_ 


o 


The Great Alternative 


Company, 


ON PREMISE LAUNDRIES LTD 

Subsidiary Company of Advance' Industries Ltd,. 


Telephone 


.; i • 
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packages in order of priority 
mill budgeting funds in Hu> 
division units. 

A decision unit is any 
component or activity of an 
organisation that will be 
examined by ZBB. Frequently, 
these units parallel the 
deportments and cost centres 
Identified on the organisation 
chart, for example, payroll, 
personnel development and 
management accounting. 

However, the precise nature 
of the units must reflect the 
size and scope of the 
organisation and during the 
initial phases of implementing 
ZBB it is important to 
establish larger rather than 
smaller units. 

Similarly, any attempts to 
analyse nil discretionary 
activities and departments by 
ZBB should be resisted. The 
initial attention should be 
focused on activities that are 
critical in terms of budgeted 
costs, growth in costs, un¬ 
satisfactory performance or 
excess expenditure. 

A key phase In ZBB is the 
orderly presentation of data 
for evaluating and ranking 
decision units. As already 
indicated, the activities and 
departments to which ZBB is 
applicable arc usually 
characterised by performance 
on one of several possible 
“levels of effort", each level 
having its own casts and 
benefits. 

For each “level of effort” 
that is Identified, a decision 
package will be prepared. 
Each package will contain 
data on the technical and 
economic feasibility of per 
forming (he activity at that 
level of effort, the costs, 
benefits and resources to be 
committed, the consequences 
of not adopting the specific 
package and an identification 
of the alternative packages 
being considered. 

If a review is being con¬ 
ducted of the maintenance 
department the following 
levels of effort may be iden¬ 
tified and individual decision 
packages prepared. 

• Undertake routine 
preventive maintenance on 
factory equipment and repairs 
to buildings. 

• Carry out routine 
preventive maintenance anil 
building repairs and major 
equipment overhauls. 

• Provide a full rnnge of 
preventive maintenance and 
overhaul facilities together 
with guidance to factory 
personnel on the operation of 
equipment to reduce main¬ 
tenance costs. 

Each activity or department 
being examined by ZBB would 
normally have one decision 
package for the “minimum 
acceptable level" of funding 
required for that activity to 
remain operational; the 
additional decision packages 
would represent increments to 
this level of effort. 

An Integral part of package 
preparation is the need for 
each unit to have clearly 
defined objectives or func¬ 
tions. Without this, the priority 
of a specific package can 
neither be established nor can 
assurance be obtained that 
ZBB will allocate hinds to 
those making the* greatest 
contribution. 

.. The final phase lp Im¬ 
plementing ZBB is to rank all 
the decision packages far all 
decision units in decreasing 
order of benefit to the com¬ 
pany. Uusally the measure of 
benefit will be the contribution 
of a package.; 

: .. To ensure that the alms of 
ZBB are achieved, an efficient 
system is required for ranking 
.;.all packages. Because of the 
number ^ packages that taiay 

5*. prepared for several 

deqteion units, it ife important 
. that senior management is not 
: jiauntyteft ; .wittj decision. 


packages. 

To minimise thispwsj^, 
the managers 0 f3 
dycismn units at lower fo! 
or the organisation nj! 
delegated the 

for committing funds uS 
certain percentage 31 
previous year's butea (* tu 
priority package, 
from within thelT^! 

department or activity 

Remaining funds wtndfb 
committed by 
management who suh 
review and re-rank 
marginal packages tha 
emanate from diffotf 
organisational activities« 
departments. 

When the budget lord el 
expenditure has beeo deta- 
mined for the current year, 
packages will be elloctid 
funds in their ranked trie 
until the budget is exhanstei 
Should there be subsequel 
decreases in the budget h 

ranking procedure emralk 

packages with the sol ; 
marginal priority will lit 
discontinued. ; 

The total of (he fuak 
committed to packager rtfe ■ 
a single department or acting ■ 
becomes the budget for ttet ; 
department during the ned j 
financial year. 

ZBB is not a revolulloauy 
technique, but Is a system# 
method of planning and 
committing funds to a side 
variety of orgubilNUl 
activities and dejatates 
that have defied the saca^i 
uppl ication of more seditlonil 
planning Hnd control 
techniques. 

The principles underpj 
ZBB urc to identify dec'irw 
activities for analysts, 
examine alternative taw® 
effort to accomplish these 
activities and to rankthseu 
terms of their bene®* 
contribution to the ob)J» 
and functions of each 

Implementing 
ciples Is not wilWljjJJ 

including, resentment by 
created and 

zrs 

unwarranted 
pcndiluro, iwptw | 
muii Icalions by hi ^ 
wide range of poj**g! 4 
preparation and 
decision pwkag . ^ 
portunilles to 
managed activill«- |db( 

Perhaps ZBB 
more aptly * 

review" to *«*£%&* 
differs from the 
processes of budgw* 

ZBB Includes * „. 

portent dWjJjL antefl 

formed, their 
contributions to> obJJJV 

addition, 

budgeting, aj. 

applied 

department or jW 
madeoperation^*^^ 

five yearly rede* , 
Activity. 


Economics Correspondent 

(UN public policy In health, 
Ration and welfare meet 
adequately the aspirations of 
we* Zealand’s increasingly 
complex and perplexed 

•odety? The Planning Council 
thtahs there is a growing 
bdDg that it cannot and 
foresees a major debate about 
(dure directions of the welfare 
,Welcoming in the 1980s. Last 
nek the Council published 
me reports aimed at 
MsokiDfl public debate of this 


ksue. 

The twelfth Planning 
fomdl report. The Welfare 
State? Social Policy In the 
iMs focuses on the options 
for soda! policy over the next 
decade. This study originated 
from an earlier report, 
fanning Perspectives, where 
Die council said that the 
Government's social welfare 
iperuflng commitments could 
cum such an overload on the 
economy during periods of 
ibv growth that the private 
Kdormaynot receive a large 
eroogh share of resources to 
function properly, 
like previous Planning 
Ooisidl reports, The Welfare 
Site? Is hill of facts and 
figures which do not seem to 
^together In any systematic, 
usljtical argument. This is 
ihefnstreport, though, where 
lecouncil daringly commits 
M to specific conclusions 
ad recommendations. 

Swing great courage for a 
wsdously political body, the 
cmmU states Its firm view 
list some reduction in 
National Super annua l ion is 
essential In any strategy In 
raten the growth of public 
expenditure. The council 
ggob that the age of 
MffKlily for superannuation 
wstelted from age 60 to G1 ns 
way passible and increased 
H ft too years later. Some 
B'wtors believe that 
fojerstystoienls should be 
2* 2 “Try the age of 
unhra-sal elgibility from 62 to 
^“Possible. 

1 * We jfare Stale? makes 
occasionally Interesting 
^and co me s up with a 
Uwa . l rec °mmcndn lions. 

information 
I n ils companion 
&„*V1 12.). Public 

““ Bnd 118 Hmh* 

*■ 951.1879. This contains 

E. l ® M ® mb,ed 

& 2*r* roifltini< to 

pattern of public ex- 
since 1050 

bStefn? ^ ll PUb,,C sc ‘ rtor 

!3S5*jn find the 

WJ" one place before. 
™8 moat _ 




most useful piece 




THE ECONOMY 


erer published by the Planning 
Council (and perhaps the only 
piece of genuine economic 
research) takes up five pages 
in Public Expenditures and Us 
Financing to discuss concepts 
and measures of public ex¬ 
penditure. Every taxpayer will 
want to read these five pages 
because they provide a brief 
discussion of the various ways 
of analysing Government 
expenditures and describe 
sources of relevant In¬ 
formation. 

A careful reading of the 
council's discussion of con¬ 
cepts and measures of public 
expenditure points to a major 
limitation of recommendations 
in The Welfare State? They are 
premised on the view that the 
public sector has committed 
itself to expenditures which 
will cause it to expand too 
much in the future. Or in other 
words, the relative size of the 
public sector will increase at 
the expense of the private 
sector. 

The council's judgment 
alxsut the relative size or the 
public sector is liused on an 
analysis of the proportion 
Gnvcriunenl sending is of 
New Zealand's gross domestic 
production <GDP). This is not 
an appropriate measure of 
whether the public sector is 
increasing at the expense of 
the private sector. An increase 
in total public expenditure 
relative lit GDP does not 
necessarily mean there has 
been n correspindlng decrease 
in private sector final ex¬ 
penditure. 

Gross Domestic Ex¬ 
penditure (GDE), not GDP, is 
the most appropriate 
economic aggregate for 
measuring the relative shares 
of (he public and private 
sudor. 

Ami even ir Government 
expenditure Is increasing in 
money terms to such qii oxtent 
Hint the value of the private 
sector’s relative share Is 
decreasing, Ilia public sector 
has not necessarily increased 
ilH renl (volume) share of 
national resources. While 
acknowledging this point, the 
Plnnning Council does not 
carry out detailed research to 
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public spending"" 1 ‘ ra,d ’ 

Although total public ex- council hat 
pendlture grew from around 33 judgment on pi¬ 
per cent to 43 per cent of GDP thanrSS 
between 1950 and W9, the SiTSSSi 
relative share of the private reducing 

sector In real terms is unlikely ^ 
to have declined by as much as government 
JO per cent (if at all). 

Generally it is only during war 
time that the public sector 
grows at the expense of the . 0 ™,, 
private sector, that Is, there is nirnnuxM 
a real deefine in the private . ,nt | lrw, ““ 
sector's share of national mtSlSSST 
resources because they are 
literally taken over by the a ‘^ rn ™" 11,8V8nu “ 
Government. ; " . 

In fact, it is highly plausible ° 
that it was the contraction SSfS”! 
(rather than the expansion) in 0 owammBi«borio*in 
public sector growth (in real **" 
and money terms) in 1976-77 ding put forwai 
which has been responsible for & re better s 
any recent decline in private research. A 
sector activity. Whatever the revenuesdeper 
long-term merits of reducing domestic prodt 
public spending, the Govern- sense to com| 
ment’s drastic cuts during its Government rc 
first term led to the worst Government 1 
general recession since the maintaining a c 
1930s depression. GDP for over 

The argument for reducing 195 °. has groi 
social welfare spending GDF> in the pe. 
growth because the public As the table 
sector is expanding too fast crease in Govei 
cannot be supported without has been obta 
further research. In appealing by increased t 
to a supposed "consensus in income which Y 
the community against con- around 10 per c 


Unued growth in the relative 
size of the public sector”, the 
council has based its 
judgment on prejudice rather 
than research. 

Other recommendations for 
reducing Government spen- 


per cent of GDP. 

The council considers that 
present rates of both marginal 
and average tax on personal 
Incomes have not only in¬ 
creased too rapidly in a period 
of low growth In real personal 


GOVERNMENT REVENUE RELATIVE TO GR088 DOMESTIC PRODUCT 
(PERCENT) 
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Company lax 

Oovainmantbarf owing 33 

ding put forward by the council 
are belter supported with 
research. As total tax 
revenues depend on the level of 
domestic production, it makes 
sense to compare trends in 
Government revenue to GDP. 
Government revenue, after 
maintaininga constant ratio to 
GDP for over 20 years since 
1950, has grown faster than 
GDP In the period since 1974. 
As the table shows, the in¬ 
crease in Government revenue 
has been obtained primarily 
by increased tax on personal 
income which has grown from 
around 10 per cent to nearly 20 


incomes, but are also at levels 
that are too high. This may 
well be a factor contributing to 
higher wage claims, wage 
Increases, and hence price 
increases. And the Council 
believes that high tax rates are 
a potent factor in decisions by 
New Zealanders to live 
elsewhere. 

Social services have grown 
like Topsy since the lflBOs. 
Even if it is not necessary to 
make drastic cutbacks, It is 
good planning to make sure 
taxpayers are getting good 
value for their money and that 
the existing services are 


consistent with the Intentions 
of the welfare state. 

The council's strongest 
argument for reducing ex¬ 
penditure on National 
Superannuation has to do with 
the design of a good income 
maintenance programme 
(scheme for maintaining 
certain Income levels despite 
economic and other cir¬ 
cumstances) . The 1972 Royal 
Commission on Social Security 
originally recommended that 
the age of eligibility for 
national superannuation 
remain at 65 and that the 
married rate for all social 
security benefits be set at 80 
per cent of the after tax earn¬ 
ings of a builder's labourer. 
Today's social security 
beneficiary earns 86 per cent 
of the after tax Income of a 
builder’s labourer. A national 
superannultant'a after tax in¬ 
come is larger than that 
earned by an on-the-job 
builder's labourer. 

Commonsensc supports the 
council’s recommendation 
that all benefits be set at the 
same level related Lo the 
average wage after tax Instead 
of before tax. This is one way 
of saving the taxpayer money 
while at the same time im¬ 
proving income maintenance 
schemes to reflect a consistent 
concept of (he needs of 
beneficiaries. 


When we say 
Clipper ' Class we really 





Pan Am understands International business 
travel. 

Long trips, often at short notice, mean 
you have to pay full fare. 

Until now you 
received nothing extra 
for full fare. Just the 
same full service as all 
tour travellers and 
budget fare passengers. 

But now Pan Am 
Introduce Clipper® 

Class with all the 
extras for full fare 
passengers. 

Wc begin In the 
airport wiLh a special 
Clipper w Class 
checic-ln to speed 
things along. And use 
of the first class 
lounge where available. 

On the plane you 
arc seated in a special 
section next to an 
empty seat wherever 
possible. 

Beverages and. 
headsets are 
compllmentaiy 
allowing you to enjoy 
the movie or the 
music of your choice 
free of charge* 

Long ftights cah 
be tiring but with . \ _ 

Clipper® Class' you v 
can mix a little* , 
pleasure .with >* >. 
business, 

See your .travel; 

agent;, . 1 
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by Warren Berryman 

AIR New Zealand and Continental Airlines are locked In an 
increasingly acrimonious wrangle over air fares and landing 
rights. But both claim a common goal; the generation of 
Increased tourism from the United States to New Zealand. 

However, the two airlines just cannot agree on how this goal 
might be achieved. 

Continental senior vice president Harvey Wexler argues 
that the American tourist market to highly price elastic and 
the way to win tourists is with cheaper air fares. 

Continental is pushing for a country-of-origin-rate article 
agreement which would allow It to unilaterally determine 
fares out of the United States. It wants a free enterprise 
competitive open skies policy on the United States-New 
Zealand airway. 


Continental Airlines issu es Air NZ with an ultimatum 


Wexler warns of a confrontation between us if New Zealand 
doesn't bow to Continental's demands by the fourth quarter of 

l «w Zealand chief executive Morris Davis said 
Continental's concept of an open sides policy favoured the 
United States — not New Zealand. He said cheap fares might 
mean predatory fares. Davis said fares to New Zealand were 
already among the world's cheapest on a per kilometre basis. 
The way to boost tourism from the United States was through 
building up this country’s resort facilities — not by lowering 
fares. 

But, Davis said, Air New Zealand would be willing to 






CONTINENTAL Airlines 
generated considerable in¬ 
terest in the New Zealand 
tourisi industry when it won 
approval to fly here. 

The American instigated 
open skies policy with its 
Laker-style fare cutting, 
brought a worldwide tourist 
boom during which time 
tourism to New Zealand 
flagged and flagged and 
flagged. 

New Zealand has always 
been disadvantaged by 
distance from the main 
sources of tourists. And the 
new cheaper alternative 
destination such as the $99 US 
East Coast-London flight 
priced this country further out 


"Last year we exported 
almost $400m worth 
of manufactured goods 
to Australia. 

mm lOursr* 



Kay iiarrelf for Union Coin puny. 

If you're a manufacturer 
you'd do well to take an'otlier look at 
Australia-our closest, and largest 
market for manufactured exports. 
Last year Union Company's new roll¬ 
on, roll-off vessels carried over 
600,000 tonnes of New Zealand man¬ 
ufactured goods to Australia on its 
continuous trans-lksman service. 
That's 80% of our total Australian 
exports, if you're a manufacturer, talk 
to Union Company about exporting 
to Australia. 



ftJ 



Eacli month 8 containers of 
'Allenson industries' new wooden 
doors leave Otaki for Austmlia. This 
year, this enterprising New Zealand 
firm celebrated 21 years of exporting 
with Union Company. 

"They've always given us superb 
service” said Allenson Industries’ 
Marketing Manager John Allen. 

Within seven days of leaving 
the factory, Allenson wooden doors 
are on Australian building sites. 

"As a small exporting company we 
rely on Union Company" said John Allen, 
"We certainly haven’t been let dowiC 
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every day one ofout ships is in one ofvour markets. 

Thlk export with Union Company. •: J - . 

New Zealand Branches:-Auckland 774*730,Tauranga53-199, Wcninaton,729-fiM 

Nelson 81-459, Lyttelton 7149, Dunedin 77-201. ' '• 


concede to some of the American's demands — nmvirW 
Americans reciprocated with additional landtae wff! 
and rights to fly to points beyond the United States ^ ^ 

The Americans. Davis said, were parsimonious to 
least when it came to providing some concessions to aM 
Zealand in return for the airline’s agreement to Am** 
demands. 

Continental is applying further pressure on Air a. 
Zealand. Wexler said Continental would commence a £ 
Tasman service in 1980. This, they havcarighttodounfenJ 
existing bilateral agreement. And this service would 
this profitable high-load fnctnr route now shared by Air £ 


Zealand and Qantas, 

Continental has also applied to fly to Christchurch as a 
continuation of its Pago Pago — Auckland flight. So far Air 
Hew Zealand has blocked this move. 

But the Christchurch flight would be attractive to both 
Continental and the South Island hotel industry. Auckland, 
rilh Its shortage of hotel beds is a tourist bottleneck! 
Christchurch has a surplus of beds and Continental is winning 
^ city’s heart with Us proposal. 

Air New Zealand is up against falling profit levels due to 
overseas competition and also receiving an increasing 
unoint of flak at home from a hostile tourist industry who 


of [he market. 

Continental set out to change 
this proposing fares from the 
United States to New Zealand 
from 20 to 70 per cent less than 
the existing fares charged by 
Air New Zealand and Pan Am. 
This proposal was blocked by 
Air New Zealand. 

Continental earmarked $3.5 
million to advertise Us new 
South Pacific destinations: 
New Zealand and Australia. 

With more than 40 
destinations in the USA and 
a network covering the 
Western two thirds of the 
United States it was a strong 
position to promote New 
Zealand in that portion of the 
Am erican continent 
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traditionally yeliding llte bulk 
of New Zealand bound 
American tourists. 

Every Continental airplane 
flying now carries an in-flight 
magazine with Australia and 
New Zealand on the front 
cover. And Continental is 
pushing New Zealand in nil the 
cities It flys to. 

But Continental is not get¬ 
ting the traffic to or from New 
Zealand. Since it began its 
service through Auckland on 
May 3 Its planes have been 
flying with 20 per cent loads. 

Continental started Its 
service to Australia about the 
same time it entered New 
Zealand and promoted it in the 
same way. According to 
Continental senior vice 
president, Harvey Wexler, 
every flight in or out of 
Australia since the service 
began has been at least 7B.M 
per cent full. 

And why was Australia 
getting the American tourists 
and New Zealand missing out? 
Wexler put it down lu the 
country-of-origin-rate article 
negotiated between Australia 
and the United States. This 
gave the United Stales ex¬ 
clusive jurisdiction over all 
fares originating in that 
country, and Australia 
jurisdiction on nil fares 
originating in Australia. 

Under this agreement, 
Continental cut fares. Wexler 
said the new low fares charged 
by Continental, (janlus and 
Pan Am generated (raffle to 
and from Australia to the 
benefit of all carriers on the 
route. 

By contrast, New Zealand 
has a bilateral agreement with 
die United Slates under which 
either party can veto Ha own nr 
the other country's fares, and 
neither parly can determine 
any fure, Wexler explained. 

Under this agreement, the 
Now Zealand Government 
vetoed Continental's low fare 
proposal at Uiu CAB 
negotiations in Washington on 
March 13, Wexler said. This 
was just six weeks bo fore 
Continental was to commence 
its service to Now Zealand. 

The shoe was on tho other 
foot when Air New Zealand 
wanted to raise Its fares by 7 
per rant as a fuel surcharge. 
Continental was requested to 
raise Its fares by 7 per cent to 
match Air New Zealand’s 
proposed increase, but 
refused. 

Thus, Wexler said, "we In 
effect, have saved the New 
Zealand travelling public 7 per 
rant of their fares to North 
America. Air New Zealand 
could not force us to raise our 
fares, and they could not raise 
their one for fear of pricing 
thamselveB out of the market." 

Wexler said his complaint 
was with Air New Zealand and 
not with Ministry of Transport 
officials, who, he said had been 
extraordinarily cooperative. 

The CAB negotiations were a 
Government - to - Government 
affair. But, he claimed, Air 
New Zealand was the real 
power behind the scenes. 
^The airline had been nob- 
bung Continental from the 
? start, Wexler said. For 
example, he said, Air New 
Zealand had prevented local 
fr*w®l agents from .selling 
Continental'* tickets In April 


Ijy not letting this afab 
participate In the Bank Set¬ 
tlement Plan (an 
clearing house operetta fa 
oirline ticket recepU.) 

Wexler said Contin^i 
wanted New Zealand to am 
into a country of origin rate 
article as existed betae# 
Australia and the United 
Slates. 

"We are confident tank 
economic Interests of tar 
Zealand — particularly (ufa 
interests - will result fromi 
similar rate article as exUse 
Australia", he said. 

“Your Government tkefcr 
Zealand Goverment) is i* 
dertaking an Intemllaul 
policy review which will t? 
completed on July LI’m* 
(hat arising out of that raft 
will he a reasonable approach 
In rate making on the tar 
Zealand-United States air- i 
way." he said. 

Wexler said CojiUnenfaJ 
made a notional nquuM 
last October to extend Ui 
Augeles-Aucklandand^Mb 
Christchurch. But, he aid, Air 
New Zealand, under to 
iritti-nt trilateral agram# 

1 1 ,-ul liar red them from doirj 
this. 

Auckland, this countiji 
major port of entry, is ^ 

In ite) beds - particularly » 
I*'uk season. Christchurch^ 
unused hotel capacity/' 
Christchurch leg could its 
congestion in Auckland s* 
bring needed business » 
Christchurch’s tourist In¬ 
dustry. 

As Wexler pointed cut. 
Continental's Christchurch 
would carry only Henri* 
Ijassengers and not W , 
from Air New ZejJ* 
domestic traffic except^ 0 ? , 
respect. Under ContinflMl 
proposal lnlornatloi | 
passengers would ; 

for Ihe Christchurch JPj ; 
an international jagg 

gdllng off an ; 

flight In Auckland and 
proceeding to ! 

Air New Zealand* m 
domestic fare. , 

"Without a ! 

JsJsssSffg : ! 

passengers to 
Auckland andI take 
Zealand to Christen" 
Wexler said- ,i 

Though ContJWjS ^ 
aakliig for an WffJJ 
Zealand route, 
this was 

cipal, to Air New 
United States 
between Hawaii 
America mainland- 

.wWggi 

sraCfsSEfl! 

-sss££g£ 

hotels in Its 

to cater for the.'“re¬ 
generated. 

EttSss&k 

couBtry-dt^^^Aiicd'” 

we would .be 

-under fte EffS-lSw 

.be ^dlffor® Sgfai 


\?ITH blunt and salty style 
Morris Davis, Air New 
Zealand's chief executive 
mode II quite dear to NBR 
dal he's getting fed up with 
Cbntinental’s negotiating 
ilyle. 

Air New Zealand might 
make some concessions to 
America's demands for an 
open sky policy but Air New 
Zealand would not be giving 
anything away for free. 
Continental, like other free 
siterprising airlines, assume 
that free market fare setting is 
pod business — both for the 
BirUues and for the tourist 
bdustry.' 

Davis said there are more 
than a few fish-hooks in this 
libera) article of faith — 
particularly for the smaller 
partner in a bi-lateral air 
transport agreement. 

Regarding President Car¬ 
ter’s open skies policy and 
Continental's demand for n 
tounlry of origin rale article. 
Dads said: “The Americans 
taw three basic principals 
Riiiih they wish to foist on the 
rest of the international 
aviation community. 

"They say there shall be 
ro limitation on the iumilx?r uf 
airlines which eu n he 
^signaled by the originating 
wintry. 

“They Bay the country uf 
«L«in can establish fares 
* w «* a facility for the 
receiving country (New 
have any voice in 
Jgttlo/the level of fares, 
% be high or low. 

, ™re shall be no 
whatsoever in 
, f” 0 'charter operations. 

i Am{!ri toins arc 
Sjtojy unable to descriljc 
ta - 11 seems to 
inrti a kcllily to deslgnnlc 
non schodule - 
Sflffluied airUne. 

Jnls country of origin 
Sexier talks Hboul 
mud, 10 work very 
S intercats of the 

fl bl ,atc rol 
Cj 011 - They can turn 

T n,1 doff nllholr whim. 

fii»wJ^ lcerne ^ 1101 only at 

ZTv nature and ^ the 

® damping facility 

NtalU fl eo^itry 

ZZr* Interest 
^nation they can 

Thenn^ off ‘” be Bal d. 

» tho country of 

wltb the 

dari b JS l f nate ad ditional 
lead 

Bi toation, Davis 

wh y Continental 
«« a ES tted to B ub- 
timtloa *K? atory 10 fare 

S? la ttr2j f . l SSS rlc 5 n B want 

^«fal to thS" farea ’ we 

“*![ negotiators 

Swft ^ we’d go 

i*lfi£ f S atrla * Period 
llbflrtt ^ authenticity 
Ms^ButwawoiddnT 

flleitlon nf 68 , 5 ® 51 fa the ap- 
l| *ealisucpa'“toeewary awl 
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by A^r nIw Sr^ n !J n D enta l is char 8 in 8 to e some fare set 

Continental to S ^ 00 to e S° u to Pacific route, 

^-onimental is not getting much traffic. 


"They wnnl it one way but 
not tile bloody other.” 

"Our ability to afford as a 
country such ns the United 
States espouses must be ac¬ 
companied by other con¬ 
siderations of magnitude In 
terms of the total relationship 
between the two countries." 

Davis said New Zealand 
offered to go some way toward 
the American’s open skies 
policy but wanted additional 
landing rights in the United 
States and the right to fly to 
points beyond the United 
States in return. 

"The response from 
Washington was parsimonious 
indeed," he said. 

As for Continental's plans to 
Qy the Tasman route: "What’s 
pissing me off about the United 
States is that they are getting 
petulant nuri petty. They find 
that their economists straight 
out uf the Harvard business 
school inanufacture pressures 
within Ihe United Slates Civil 
Aeronautics Bureau wliicii are 
not working. So they jump up 
and duwn like bloudy school 
kids and say 'we will do this to 
you and we will exercise Ilial 
facility' and what not without 
any recognition that a treaty 
between two countries will Inst 
only so long as there is a 
reasonable equity involved 
and « reason able spirit of 
understanding in terms of the 
total kmelils I hut arise from 
it. 

“if Continental wants the 
Auckland-Christ church route, 
they can have it, provided 
there is some form of 
reciprocity in terms of access 
in the United States for New 
Zealand carriers," ho said. 

As for accepting the open 
skies policy, the New Zealand 
public should understand that 
a country-of-origin-rate article 
could mean □ differential fare, 
Davia said. 

This could incun tluit the 
faros Into New Zealand could 
lx* cheaper than llto fares out 
of New Zealand. Davis said he 
saw nothing wrong with these 
differential fares us it could 
protect Now Zealand's 
financial position. But he 
added that he could forsfie a 
vociferous negative response 
from the New Zealand public. 

Davis disputed the 
assumption that open skies 
benefited tho airlines and the 
consumer In the long run. 

"Deregulation undoubtedly 
did benefit the airlines and tbe 
consumer in the short term," 
Davis said. "It got people 
travelling, and gave them a 
taste for it." 

“But if you look at the 
second quarter of airlines 
activities that were involved In 
the deregulation process you 
will find that their returns 
went down while their load 
factors went up dramatically. 

"In the first thrust they were 
Ailing seats that otherwise 
would not have been utilised. 
Then as the momentum of the 
situation accelerated more 
and more people bobked in the ; 
low fare situation as opposed 
to the mid level .fares. The | 
yield decreased alarmingly. . 


mmm 


deregulation process not taken 
place. 

"If you take the normal 
bloke who wants to fly from 
Los Angeles to Chicago, he is 
now paying a higher fare than 
he would have had 
deregulation not brought about 
all this low fare hysteria. 

“On the positive side there 
has been a massive increase in 
demand from people who 
might not have otherwise have 
travelled." 

As for low fares boosting 
tourism to New Zealand, Davis 
said on a cost per kilometre 
basis, the fares were already 
among the cheapest in the 
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„r D y p|n SJ h 1 # past d ®y® NBR Interviewed both Davis and 
Wexler. Their views are set out below. 

To a large extent Davis and Wexler personify the 
irreconcilable economic beliefs held by Americans and New 
Zealanders. 

Wex l?r, 1 man y Americans, just assumes that free 
competition is a good thing — both for business and for the 
f.? nS i^ er ; toj 8 ?: to® businessman’s freedom to compete 
would be justified in the United States, not as an end In itself 
but as a means towards assuring that the consumer got the 
best goods at the lowest possible price. 

By contrast, Davis takes the frequently heard New Zealand 
stance, that private enterprise might be a good thing but free 
enterprise with its attendant competition is not. Davis, like 
many of his countrymen does not assume that competition 
will necessarily benefit the consumer or business. 


world. 

Bringing tourists to New 
Zealand Involves the whole 
package of costs — not just air 
fares, he said. 

"When we introduced low 
fares to and from North 
America, the hotel association 
24 hours later increased its bed 
prices In Auckland by an 
average of $10 a night," he 
said. 

Davis said the greatest 
problem facing the New 
Zealand tourist Industry was a 
lack of resort areas. We 
needed to spend $250 million in 
this field over the next five 
years, he said. 
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Iran blocks 
infidels’ entry 

I AM truly amazed that your 
Mr Berryman, In advising as 
to trade prospects with Iran, 
can analyse the subject in the 
way he has — almost sim¬ 
plistic ally. His basic theme 
that the United States is 
tainted by connections with the 
former regime is basically 
sound. The mistake is to 
analyse the past as he has and 
to draw therefrom the lessons 
for the future which he has. Mr 
Berryman has seen the past in 
terms of democracy and 
religion — this Is the mistake. 
The 1679 revolution is founded 
upon a blend of xenophobia 
and social conservatism. 
References to "tyranny" and 
“bloodbath, political im¬ 
prisonment and torture” by 
the Shah, and Mosadeq’s 
establishment of “Iran's first 
democratic state" are 
emotional irreievancies and 
factually incorrect. 

There were no bloodbaths 
under (he Shah — upon his 
return he had Mosadeq im¬ 
prisoned for treason, not 
executed; years later 
Khomeni was exiled for 


treason, not executed. It was 
the marque of ihe former 
regime that when Khomeni 
became a threat during exile 
he was never quietly 
assassinated. As for 
democracy — Mosadeq never 
did more than pay lip-service 
to (he concept. His coup was 
staged to protect the vested 
interest of the feudal magnates 
— the "thousand families". 
The Shah certainly did not 
establish democracy but he 
introduced mass literacy, 
education, free medicine and 
land reform. It was the land 
reform (hat turned the clergy 
against the former regime — 
because the power of the 
clergy was broken. 

The clergy has now taken 
that power back by playing on 
the fears and prejudice of the 
masses. The problem for New 
Zealand traders is that they 
are foreigners —. Infidels, 
deemed to be uncircumcised 
and therefore unclean. Much 
of the anti- U S feelings will be 
directed also at New Zealand 
traders. Adding to the 
problems is the instability of 
the present regime — the 
power struggle will now 
continue between the clergy 
and olher groups — the present 
regime is probably no more 



secure than was Prince 
Kerensky’s in 1917 Russia. 

Iran may seem an attractive 
market for New Zealand but It 
will be extremely hard to 
break into and bland concepts 
of "democracy” and the like 
are going to be of no use at all. 

LJLPreston 

Hamilton 

Checkers slip 
in style 

MAY I suggest that when you 
relicence your motor vehicle 
you take a close look at the 
relicendng application form 
MR lc. 

There are four errors in this 


small form. The printer's 
imprint at the foot of it indicate 
that 1 , 820,000 copies were 
printed. At five cents a copy 
(I suspect it might be nearer 10 
cents) the total cost could be 
about 1100,000. To authorise 
this expenditure without 
checking the accuracy is in¬ 
credible. When I started work 
(1932) staff were sacked for 

teas 

The Minister of Transport, 
Colin McLachlan, and his 
department deserve each 
other. 

CGRWard 

Nelson 

Dairy paper 
defends claim 

In a letter In NBIt May 16 , 
the editor of The New Zealand 
Farmer says that the Dairy 
Exporter published claims 
concerning the Agricultural 
Economics Research Unit's 
survey that were at variance 
with the facts. We did not. 

What we did do was to dig a 
little beneath the surface of the 
survey results, a task which 
most journalists regard as a 
responsibility on behalf of 
their readers. This involved 


If you just think 
towels when you think 
NZTS Services... 


then think again 


NZTS GARMENT RENTALS 

provide expertly managed 
\ services for all your workwegy 
Tv needs supplying and processing 
the correct garments for the Job. 

0 ) NZTS LINEN HIRE 

b-T) have the expertise and 
Wg experience to arrange services 
that ensure ihe highest quality 
““ and hygiene standards for your 
premises. 


UP 

\ J'l 




and again... 

***§&!- NZTS DUSTRUGS, DUSTMOPS 
ljg§ & DUSTCLOTHS 

go a long way to protect the life of expensive 
WfmW flooring. They work together effectively 

controlling tramped In dust, dirt, moisture and 
grime, giving your premises a "we care" look. 


and again. 

NZTS WASHROOM SERVICES 
show patrons and staff your concern for a hlah 
standard of cleanliness and hygiene. Soap 
dispensers, continuous cabinet towels, hand 
towels, shower towels and Alrtowela — a whole 
range of attractive alternatives for any 
washroom. 



Call the expert, our representative, and he’ll call on you. 



SERVICES LTD 

* •••' ‘ . .V1. * ,, . ‘ '' 

There’s so much more to us than towels. 


further enquiries of the 
researchers. 

We would have expected 
similar skills to be within the 
capabilities of The Kariner, 
and for that matter yuur 
Adniark writer when 
preparing his flimsy Item of 
March 21. 

An essential requirement in 
assessing this magazine's 
rating in the survey results is 
to appreciate that our 
audience is exclusively In the 
dairy industry; we are not 
remotely concerned with 
sheep-beef or cropping far¬ 
mers. 

The facts are that 514 0)0 per 
cent) of the dairy farmer 
respondents to the particular 
question in the survey said 
they arc influenced in their 
farm management decisions 
by what they read in the Dairy- 
Exporter. The next lilghest 
score among dairy farmers 
was gained by The Farmer 
with 303. 

Doug McGilvury 
Managing Editor 
NZ Dairy Exporter 

Housing and 
Govt policy 

I am generally pleased with 
the coverage you have been 
giving to (he recent housing 
finance seminar. However 
there is one aspect of my 
I speech which you have 
| misinterpreted. 

Regarding the house 
building industry I suggested 
that Government ucts counter¬ 
cyclical lo the private sector, 
but so that total housing 


.. .mur looinote I mention!; 
at lines, particularly dS 
economic downturns sS 
m present, my suggest?JS 
current Government!* 
could coincide. 1 ** 

More importantly, (W. 
upturns in economic S 

l iS / ,W0 pollciea a™ likely b 
dHfer since <2 

Government policy, siloS 
market forces to act mS 
the Government and nritut 
sectors, could then lead ua 
over-stimulus of how 
building activity. This ii 
supported by |j, 
comparatively lielutfc 
nature of housing supply aaj 
the tendency, during uptua, 
for the apparent Dumbenol 
houses desired to exceed m 
realistic requirements,Mbs 
been shown in the paa. 

I also suggested in toy pan 
that research should be 
directed at the effects d 
cyclical fluctuations on the 
house building and supporting 
industries, since I believe that 
(his knowledge could he 
important in helping to 
formulate the moil 
appropriate form d 
Government housing policy 1 
am not advocating a return to 
the system of annual target 
completions, but instead to a 
more flexible system whereby 
Government monitors prink 
sector housing activity, 
continually reassesses total 
housing requirements ini 
I lien determines appropriate 
supjxul for ihe house biilding 
industry. D ^ 
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MAST Ell OF 

BUSINESS 

ADMINISTRATION 
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Whin is (he * M1SA7 

The most widely rocognisorl degree in Management, 
which is offered by over 500 Schools of Businw 
throughout the world. An intensive posi-exparianM | 
programme covering tho essential functional a«M 
of modern business including Personnel, Industrial 
Relations, Behavioural Science, Marketing, Market 
Research, Accounting, Finance, Production, 
Operations Research, Management Information 
Systems and Corporate Policy. 

Ih lh< k M1IA s tMii lnhk % 

in New Z('iiIjiim IV 

Tho Univarsity of Otngo offers the only MBAfo 
Now Zealand. Tho progrommo is staffed by a 
of instructors from Now Zealand, Europo, Unlwe 
Kingdom, Australia and South Africa. The 
MBA takas a minimum of oighleon month! 

complete. 

WllVshotllH I 1 ><' 

in(cMt's(c‘< 1 in tin* MHA? 

If you are involvod In Management and ® 
improve your oxisting skills or develop new 
of expertise tho courso is essential. 

If you wish to move into Management the coil 
is a critical foundation for your developmen ■ 

If you wish to work outside New , -j 

MBA is the most widely accepted Intel’ 
qualification in Management. . 

If you are interested in training young Lyy 
in your organisation the full-time MBA Is P 
the most effective programme available 

Zealand. 

Who is eligible for 
admission? 

Any person with suitable training ana b 

may app,y ' ^nation* ' 

Applications are also invited fr 0 " 1 ,. 0 ^? .vnoith* •. 
which wish to sponsor members of their 
or management teams. . . '] 

■ . :i 

Who to contact? • 

if you wish.to apply for, thB 

that you would like to know more apoq. ; . \ 

please vyrife to:- . 'W. '. ‘ 

• “VA/ ,, 1.TIm Director • ; 

\ SZT / Advanced Business ProB«' nm *L_ r . 1 ••, ;i 


university ; ; ; 

OP OTAGO : 

SBW ■■■ P.d.Box 66, DUNEDIN." ; . Jlj 
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Unions seek pension fund investment control 


by Colin James 

A LITTLE-noticcd remit 
Hssed by the Federation of 
£)bour conference last month 
jajid if bn pie merited, have 
br-reachlng results in cor¬ 
porate Investment. 

. r fl 1€ remit was sponsored by 
(he Harbour Boards' Em¬ 
ployees Union, one of the 
country's most Innovative 

iiibB. 

ft sought: 

• A comprehensive 
presramme developed by the 
POL "on the feasibility of 
ownership and control of 
loperanniiation kinds by trade 
mbits for consideration at the 
U 80 conference". 

I Full support by Ihe FOL 
uecikive during 1979 lo any 
affiliate seeking active 
ovnersblp and control of their 
Industry superannuation 
schemes through collective 


Few union leaders besides 
Iheharbour boards' employees 
secretary, 30-year-old Ralph 
Gerdelan, have taken much 
interest In superannuation. 
Iheremlt was not discussed on 
thelloorof UieFOL conference 
and I understand such 
discussion as there was In the 
ranil committee amounted to 
a monologue by Gerdelan. 

Yet control of non-state 
superannuation funds would 
carry with it the potential for 
considerable economic power: 
costral of a substantial 
proportion of Investment 
capital. 

Justhow much is now locked 
H> In these funds in New 
Zealand is not known. The 
Reserve Bank keeps figures 
only lor the biggest funds, 
MW 200 out of the total of 
WS. The Government Ac- 
W 1 Office has the figures, 
wissobusy dealing with the 
of the 1970 
soperamuallon legislation 
Mlitcannot process them. 
Wewae, it Ik not easy lo 
°™ ID m estimate of how 
2" wpcrannualion in- 
vstnrent represents as u 
l^rilon of total new in- 
wment in industry, tlxiugli 
proportionately ns 
Unlled Stales and 

Mast people agree however, 
^superannuation funds, 
If* ^dled by the hi- 
companies or tho 
S,* 1 * trustees, are a 
222 !®! sourco “I ‘»- 

fu 1? iB more 
ikI”? and there arc 

SC blB B« than $10 

in Britain, oc- 

®efin« Pe ? 80n 8chomcs 

*Kr ora ’ Acc ° rdin « 

Sanies ll lnsur a«ce 
Pension funds 

ft fcW(vv? e V ontro1 more 

■!? J? aUon pounds of 

^ahinteT urfn n l on aome 
5S^ i0 Sfl, n f. ave nearly 
Year I^^Uonpoundsa 

n “ lV0 * t t985". 

Cjjf compare with 
Pounds total 

CK market and 


£j 
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THE INDUSTRIAL 
FRONT 


400,000 million pounds value of 
Britain's total stock of capital 
assets. 

The Economist saw two 
major drawbacks In the way 
the funds were run: their In¬ 
vestment policies were 
suspect, especially when 
pension funds bailed out their 
parent companies; and were 
mostly undemocratically run. 

According to people I spoke 
to In the industry last week; 
there is generally not much 
opportunity in most New 
Zealand funds for employee 
control of the funds managed 
on their account. 

Gerdelan wants to correct 
this by giving the union con¬ 
trol. 

He argues that superan¬ 
nuation is part of the worker’s 
loUil "income package" — and 
is therefore a legitimate area 
for negotiation by the union. 

He sees it as forming part of 
the "social wage" of the 
workers, nlong with sickness 
benefits, education assistance 
mu! so on. 

And, just as the weekly 
wages are negotiated between 
union and employer, he con¬ 
siders the "social wage" 
should to, too. 

In a few casus, unions und 
employers db negotiate over 
the relative contributions 
workers and employers make 
to funds. 

But the employees 1 post- 
retirement income is deter¬ 
mined hy more than the 
contributions. The return on 
the funds as invested is also 
Important. Gerdelan argues 
Dial the employees should 
therefore control them. 

Hob Cnmpbcli, of the Shop 
Employees’ Association, is 
another union official who has 
ixioti looking nl union control of 
.superannuation schemes. 

Inn speech to (lie conference 
ui superannuation funds last 
November, Campbell said that 
a strong tradition of social 
advance via legislation had 
probably held hack trade union 
movement Involvement In 
aspects of tho "social wage". 

"In regard to pensions, one 
should note, there was a 
similar lag in Britain.” 

"Prior lo 1072 only the 
central and local government 
and olher wtilte collar unions 
took much Interest. 

"Since that time interest has 
developed rapidly and the 
Trades Union Congress now 
gives advice to unions in a 
detailed fashion on how to take 
advantage of this area. One 
British union, the ASTMS, in 
fact employs professional 


actuarial advice to give to 
local negotiators on such 
matters.” 

Campbell said that any 
employer who believes he 
could establish and operate a 
scheme outside of union In¬ 
volvement "is kidding him¬ 
self". 

Nor, he added, would union 
involvement stop at the 
establishment Btage or sub¬ 
sequent representations to the 
fund managers. 

Noting the "impressive" 
potential of the 1972-5 Labour 
Government’s contributory 
superannuation scheme for 
control of equity capital, 
Campbell noted: 

"If the end result of changes 
In policy is to be that a similar 
accumulation of funds will 
take place on an industry or 
company or sectoral basis, 
then the amount of funds will 
not be dissknllar and all that 
will change Is that the control 
will not be directly in the hands 
of the state. 

"That leaves broadly two 
alternatives. Either the 
control of such funds is in the 
hands of the companies who 



ROB CAMPBELL . . . equity 
capital control. 

direct Its investment, or the 
employees will take a greater 
and greater say In how these 
fUnds, which are (a) the basis 
of their retirement Income and 
(b) contributed by their 
deferred earnings during their 
working life, are to be used. 

"That means that at some 
level the union has to become 
increasingly involved in the 
control of the non-statutory 


funds which are accumulated. 

"The trade union movement 
has an Increasing concern with 
the control of investment in the 
economy and this is one area in 
which the trade union 
movement can develop an 
effective presence.” 

Given the size of superan¬ 
nuation funds, union in¬ 
volvement could amount to 
potential union takeover of the 
industries involved. American 
pension funds already own 
more than a quarter of the 
equity capital of United States 
business, enough for control. 
The pension fund of the 
National Coal Board Ln Britain 
Is bigger than the board’s total 
assets. 

This spectre may be some 
way off ln New Zealand’s case. 

The harbour board's em¬ 
ployees can contemplate a 
takeover of their industry's 
fund because it Is a tidy in¬ 
dustry. The union Is a genuine 
industry union, representing 
all who work for harbour 
boards, regardless of trade, 
craft or profession, up to a 
certain level. 

Most unions in New Zealand, 


however, are occupation- 
based. Thus the electrical 
workers unions represent 
electrical workers in -a 
multitude of different firms. 
They may be only a tiny 
percentage of the workforce 
involved in an individual 
pension fund and the union's 
legitimate involvement would 
be commensurate] y smaller.. 

It Is possible to conceive 
multi-union arrangements to 
overcome this obstacle. But, 
given the low level of inter¬ 
unton co-operation on such 
basic matters as travelling 
allowances and annual leave, 
It seems that cross-craft 
movements to control 
superannuation funds would be 
difficult to deveto p. 

Gerdelan's move may 
therefore be seen as essen¬ 
tially long-term thinking — in 
a union movement preoc¬ 
cupied with the ahort term. 
The implication of his remit 
lies less in what the existing 
generation of union leaders 
might do vrith pension funds 
than in what the rising 
generation of Gerdclans wilt 
do in 10 or 20 years 
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No other stop makes as much sense. You’ve got . that there are 60,000 Data General computers 
a choice of a whole family of reliable computers installed ip 33 countries. And our promise to 
from $100 computers-on-a-chip to $1,000, ,000 keep a steady flow of quality, low-cost products 
multi-programming networks. The knowledge coming. Mail the coupon for more mformatjoa 


F Mail to: Data General New Zealand Limited, P.O. Sox 9735, Wellington 
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‘Sewing machine experts’ develop electric cars Separate voting muffles Maori oolitical clout 

_ _ j i QPdoipmilns — retaining the i * ' I lias been oriUnio^ l.. . « »Inin nxmimi i... , A 


by Ben Furby 

WHEN the United States 
Government energy chief told 
the car industry to go and 
redesign the car, the British 
magazine New Scientist 
commented that the car 
Industry was the last group 
capable of redesigning ft. 
Better, it said, to give money 
to a sewing machine company 
or some such organisation not 
inhibited by heavy investment 
in existing petrol engine 
technology. 

Thus electric vehicle (EV) 
designers in Australasia are 
not professional car 
designers: their professions 
are as diverse as computer 


engineering, railway design 
engineering, electrical 
technician, and university 
lecturing in electrical 
engineering. 

They have given New 
Zealand and Australia a world 
lead in EV technology — not 
that their respective 
Governments show much 
enthusiasm, despite frequent 
statements by ministers of 
energy about oil prices and 
crisis. 

Nor will EVs solve the oil- 
fuelled transport trap by 
themselves. But they do have 
considerable advantages when 
employed on short, known 
route runs, and offer 
quietness, absence of vibration 
and atmospheric pollution in 


cities, and long-term running accelerating -, , reta I n J n ® J5 
without the maintenance the gearbox to cushion the motor 

" COmbU ‘ t,0n e " 8lne U its'onfy funcHon 

Da“yl Whttford at Flinders Is turning the motor on and off 
University in Adelaide took during gear changes. The 
time off from his computer motor armature is so Ught it 
engineering to develop what is can be permanently coupled to 
referred to as the Flinders the gearbox, 
vehicle. He set out to engineer Because the motor does not 
the motor to the demands of have the directload of starting 
the road wheels, and the an{ j accelerating, its power 
battery to the motor demands from the battery are 
requirements. less than in a conventional, un- 

His vehicle retains the car's geared EV, and so a battery 
original gearbox and gear lighter than the usual heavy 
shift, using a "printed circuit” traction battery adds to the 
motor that can be "stacked” vehicle's total efficiency. 




SCIENCE & 
TECHNOLOGY 


in modules for more engine Helped by a South 
power. The motor will not Australian Government grant, 
tolerate overloads, or the and i ate i y by Federal 
power demands of starting and Government help, the Flinders 

concept is being built into two 


lms been criticised by By* 
for lack of technical IniwvS 
and praised by LeembnC 
ns excellent, sound, kS 
engineering. Helped 
design by Colin Honfff 
Edgeeumbe has built i 
prototype two-seater EV vM, 
n flu kilometre range thalca 
be assembled from a kfcdbi 
n home handyman. 1 

The Auckland comptn 
Natural Energy Elettofc 
Vehicles, formed to msite 
the cur, may have a winner» 
its hands If Edgecumbe’stfej 
of selling the vehicle for fia 
is realised. 


THE WORLD RENOWNED 

HAZELTINE 

TERMINALS 

ARE HERE! 




With the appointment of CBL Datacomm as sole New 
Zealand Distributor, Hazeltine 1400 and 1410 VDU's 
are now available in New Zealand — The latest in the 
extensive Hazeltine range. 

Recognised as one of the world's leading models, 
the Hazeltine 1400 series: • 

*Has only 20 integrated circuits for absolute reliability 
♦Is fully backed by the CBL back-up service with 
technical staff in the three main centres. 


Dat&omm 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION,-WlilTfi ok CALL: - . *. 

WELLINGTON? Head Office {Contact Mike Beet), ah Floor, 88 Courlwiay fcao#,- P.'o.'Box fiBdfl 
Wellington. TeiephooB 857-939 , : '• * 

CHRISTCHURCH! Polar Annalrong Computer Housa 7fi:Cha*iai ffiraat P.O,Bosl3-147, PhK.b.^.'-'U ' 
Telephone: 797-480 ’ - . ' ■>. 

AUCKLAND: Kevin Reed Finance Boom 128 Albert Street,P.O.Box 6041, Auckland Telephone: SM89 


r. enabled transport ministers in ? Z^u'tr me 

South state governments and local ' y * ° 
grant, bodies to fnult the idea without . kvs res ' dant in Austral 
iderol even grasping it. include a Daihatsu van befag 

inders Leembruggen’s bus is whnt ‘‘valunied by the Wen 
to two the computer people would Auslrnliaii Government, adi 
ly has call the hardware nf the <• h lor me "Silent Karritr" 
e, and Towiiubilcennccpl. This is that imported to Sydney from 
ration fleets of electric buses should hiiglaiiu lo aemonatrtterti 
edford circle the inner city routes, mmMric traction can Al¬ 
ien in without vibration, noise, or Neither approaches lit 
ad and atmospheric pollution, or advanced technology 
wasting energy idling at embodied In the three 
the traffic or bus stops. The umversitydeslgned nitln 

Australasian EVs. In much 


Bedford vans. A company has call the hardware m 
been formed at Adelaide, and Townobilc concept. This i 
with promised co-operation fleets of electric buses s 
from GM-Holden, EV Bedford circle the inner city n 
vans will soon be seen in without vibration, noif 
Australia on postal, bread and atmospheric pollutlor 
other delivery services. wasting energy idlin 

David Gosden of the traffic or bus stops. 
Tasmanian College of 
Advanced Education has .. -rr^ 

adapted a Bedford van to his > 

concept of electric traction. 

Independently following the yflHHH 
idea first developed by Dave 

University, Gosden similarly pS&i. 

uses the less costly three- 
phase asynchrous motor. 

Electronics enables the direct 
current battery power to be li , 

converted to three phase 

alternating current, and the j 

vehicle’s speed to be 

controlled by varying the ELECTRIC VEHICLES 
frequency. EV-watchers are prices goes down 
interested in what will happen. 

The Flinders and Tasmanian . . . , ... . .. ,, 

vans are expected to have concept includes a 'kerbside 
fatrlv equal performance, and • atlon where the buses ran 
the continuing fall In the cost !f"P off every four hours for a 
of electronics components will lv '~’ n™ule battery v 
make the Tasmanian van He , ImUry-hattery 

more competitive. vorelon ° r ‘ hc r, ™" nbll> '. " 

^ overcome dense innor cliy 

The spin-off to Byers and trolley overhend wiring, nr 
Canterbury has been n oulagcs or route changes 
patented speed control for during the suburban run. 
static motors in Industry to Electricity from the nverhead 
vary their speeds — profitably wires in the suburbs powers 
being sold in Australia and the bus and recharges the 
New Zealand. batteries. Lecmbruggcn has 

Roy Leembruggen, who now designed u duubledecker 
gave Sydney double-decker In response lo European and 
commuter rail carriages 14 Asian Interest, 
years before France and While contributing no new 
Canada awoke to the technology — unlike the 
advantages of the idea, Flinders, Tasmania!: 
evolved the ‘‘Townobile” Canterbury EVs - 
battery bus. Elementary "cnminulur ear” cone 
faults in the prototype huve Kay Edgecombe in Knw 


Chloride “Silent Karrier" 
imported lo Sydney fmn 
England lo demonstrate ntat 


one to the technology — unlike the nnu mo '.jiw 

of the idea, Flinders, Tasmanian and Australia In May by £»e‘ 
“Townobile” Canterbury EVs — the board’s engineers ■ 
Elementary "cnminulur ear” concept nf opportunity for tlim 
prototype huve Kny Edgmiiuhc in Knwakawn EV pr ogress. _ ^ 

Changing your 
INTERIOR-? 
make one 

CONTACT 

r ■ for the j. 

i CONTRACT 
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by Geoff Garolln 
main justification long 
•fctneed for separate Maori 
SaBon is the claim 


i2J g ensures adequate 
representation for the 


the same way European ad 
Asian battery buses ire 
penalised by being heavy 
diesel units converted it 
battery propulsion and lid 
the efficiency of the puipw- 
built Townobile. 

Thu Flinders concept hurt 
stopped with a revohittoy 
van. Whit ford and his lean ut 
moving on lo set up tatiay 
change facilities that will 
increase EV ranges in cities, 
and evolving — with Federal 
Government help — new ideas 
Tor batteries. 

Amnriise the high first 
rtf EVs - because they are id 
yoi mass produced - by tM 
"lower fuel and mainlenauw 
costs, wul longer life. 

I hose businessmen via® 
their sums can be expected to 
Imik at electric tracllon 
increasing Interest. 
prices escnlnte. They 
capitalising on 
Invenliveness nf Australaaju 
who have shown the 
lead in EV technology-J 

their countrymen M* 
appreciate what the) 
been offered. b 

The Australian Uquitl^J 
Trust Hoard is writings^ 

no EVs for the Govjg* 
and the prvate i 


I nbubeenfearedthattoend 

i HiBrrangement and set up an 
Mgyatad electoral system 
; 3 lead to the Maori 
: gaulgllon being swamped 
LwicaUy by the much greater 
iKdEuropeans, which 
: rtddbea major step towards 
; them, their distinctive 

f ideality. 

i udimayhave applied in the 
[ aA. But Maoris are in an 
t totegraled system with a 
[BfeilW reservoir of eligible 
nten sow numbering 135,000, 
together with a strategic 
tfrbu&M of a large part of 
; feiethroughout more than 20 
i the most marginal elec¬ 
ted in the country, and 
hU become a political force 
i peal power and Influence. 
On the other hand, the 
spirals system of 
tqrteefltation keeps the 
Hurl population impotent as 
ipBtkal force and hampers 
Wiig a strengthened 


Tfeseparated system keeps 
feeUaori population out of the 
sdnstream of New Zealand's 
political system, with the 
liKtlcal consequence that 
laibcassot affect the party 
ihaein Parliament. 

It means that Maoris are not 
Biposilioii to inflict defeat on 
Efter party in a general 
saSItomcy, let alone have 
tecapacity to make or break 
premiBits as do the far¬ 
ming ud working class vote, 
(ki the one hand, nothing 
fed d i massive change of 
beart could serioualy pose a 
NetoLabour'8 told on the 
Mari Mats, on the other, 
cannot inflict their 
wftaitwNational for the 
fHscn that the 
system excludes 

to«»etetor ahsheldby 

aB? 0 ?if ler ? 0re arQ in an 
Political position. 

ST" 1 ?? afford Ignore 

Latour can tnko 
br granted. This can 
JJff them powerless to 

fc« 0overnmon 1 
“ r even to fend off 

; SJJ 8 on interests of 

7®™*™ to them. 

mJESr *, Natlonul 
SKm ta i° laW UK! MQOri 

^Sr d «AcUnthe 

widespread 

, 5tt r c, onlallon 

■ ^i«d ilf 1 Maoria were 
^ « opportunity lo 
v?tlng str^gtli 

"Cahill?" 1 

tStt* ° f 

4,1 fid | aill,ersffi0 to 

ftoj ; y ted continue, 
Safe 8 no effective 
=! »tai a J5« ea ® ure ca n be 
? ther P®rty. 
6ur ®gly J 0 * 1 . Labour 
« y S ort Maori land 
£ » sffSL “Peel to 

^i® tra fc leat 

M S™ 8u ch action. 

afford to 

bow£S nce l ,8ecilre 
Stes them any 
^& pulatl « in the 

i^bon 8t i, f ln total 

&» New of 

^«8ect ofTk?® 18 ® 1 - And 
P«t cent 
SBhnu J . lmm 7 Carter 
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Into account by his -*- — 

Government when ! (7 X) ~ 

determining Amerfcan / 

domestic and international — V - 1 

P° Iicy ‘ /mmip i O 

In that way, American IlipP^Yi . ‘"K 

Negros can almost make or W? & ]\ i 

break a government. Pi * \ s -' ... 

Maoris have a similar V ) / 

degree of political unity as well >. ' .- ' 

as the numbers of potential hwfijj-. 1 
voters and a strategic 

distribution of them. But they nPINinN 

have no capacity to similarly B8Sra8» _ wimun 

influence policy-makers. -- 

How these factors of unity, so, they pushed National to the sld 


numbers and distribution 
could be made to work with 
telling effect in the New 
Zealand context can be 
highlighted with reference to 
the farmer or rural vote. 

In 1975, the total number of 
votes cast by people from rural 
areas in European seats came 
to 235,000, or 16 per cent of the 
total electorate. 

Such was the geographic 
distribution of these voters 
however, that they were 
present in sizeable numbers in 
at least 31 electorates, or 36 
per cent of all seats. 

National gained 57 per cent 
of the rural vote to 21 per cent 
for Labour. This relatively 
high degree of political unity 
enabled National to win 
several seats where the 
number of rural voters could 
be fairly small but the strong 
preference among them for 
National was sufficient to 
counter the more evenly 
divided urban voters. 

In this way National was 
able to win as many as 28 of 
these electorates to Labour’s 
three. 

But any failure on the pert of 
National to maintain this 
degree of unity among rural 
voters can be damaging 
politically, even disastrously 
so. 

In 1972, National won only 19 
of Lhcse electorates to 
Labour’s 12, and there 1 b no 
question that discontent 
among farmers against the 
then National Government 
was n primary factor in this. 

In 1978 nual voters again 
flexed their political muscle 
against n National Govern¬ 
ment, turning not so much this 
time to Lnbour hut to Social 
Credit and non-voting. In doing 


brink of defeat. 

The message from this is 
dear. The rural vote has an 
influence out of all proportion 
to its numbers because of its 
strategic geographic 
distribution and Us relatively 
high degree of unity. 

National can never afford to 
take for granted rural voters 
as bitter experience has 
illustrated, while Labour 
cannot afford to Ignore them 
without making the task of 
capturing key marginal seats 
more daunting. 

The practical outcome from 
this use of political powo* for 
rural interest is plain to see: a 
wry powerful voice in the 
National party, a highly 
disproportionate repres- 
m at ion among MPs in Parl¬ 
iament, and a furthering 
of farmer concerns to the 
extent that this group is now 
among the most pampered and 
state subsidised in the land. 

The Maori population 
similarly has these charac¬ 
teristics of an electorally 
strategic distribution of its 
numbers and a high degree of 
political unity. 

In 197B Maoris comprised 
7 per cent of the total eligible 
electorate, a figure which can 
be expected Lo rise to 10 per 
cent by 1984. But their direct 
influence now extends to only 
Just over 4 per cent of all 
Parliamentary seats, when in 
fact their distribution is such 
that they could have a major 
influence in over 20 per cent 
under an integrated system. 

And while they have fewer 
potential numbers than the 
rural group, tills difference 
would be virtually made up 
from an even more effective 
distribution and a con- 


\ jroxlmately 29 per cent and 

,. r r 70,000. 

E , j On the other hand, even 

^ ./. / ' though there were far fewer 

.-"fff 7""jrv -V / V ; total vali d votes cast by 

A .:/' i /tr> ijifS Maorla in 1978, their 

..C" Y^y .✓ *£j§ overwhelming preference for 

\ 1 ■' (aie party enabled them to pile 

. / to a relatively sizeable vote 

( y majority: there was then a 

V -~' i'jiUlTiViri ma J orit i' for Labour of 68 per 

)N jjj|l 111 j. «nt, yielding a 32,000 vote 

--®®- The political effect of this 

aider ably higher degree of £!»!; 


-C.fi 


unity. 

A high proportion of the 
rural vole tends to be con¬ 
centrated in 22 or 23 seats, in 


derstated however, when we 
remember that there are 
135,000 Maoris now eligible to 
vote. 

Even if we just take the 


ssfflKsa^as 

|war--jjs 

n _ fh 1 #h , . . leHd would be immediately 

nilliri ^ ?^ er band > ther® substantially increased. In 
m el “ t0rat ^ 1972 over 8100 Maoris had 

an integrated system where dlsaUowed for this 

S r oneTift “”Sfi. ra ° re ra “ on ' rtoln « ,0 more 


10,000 In 1975. The total 


‘ksre® ? f number that turned out to 
urbanisation of Maoris vnt* in um mi.M 


nowadays, a large proportion 
would be voting in urban 
electorates where the political 
balance is already evenly 
divided. 

In areas such as Gisborne, 
Rotorua, Whangarei, Tokoroa- 
Taupo and South Auckland, 
Maoris would make up 15 to 20 
per cent of the potential 
eligible electorate. 

In Hamilton, Nap¬ 
ier-Hastings and the mar¬ 
ginal areas of Central 
Auckland they would account 
for 10 to 15 per cent; in 
Wanganui, Horowhenua and 
the marginal areas in the 
Wellington region It would be 5 
to 10 per cent; while in West 
Auckland, New Plymouth, 
Palmerston North, Wairarapa, 
Marlborough and Invercargill 
it would bo 3 Lo 5 per cent. 

To such areas the Impact of 
the Maori vote would be 
greatly enhanced by the very 
high degree of political unity It 
dsplays. 

In National’s boom year of 
1675, the rural group as s 
whole returned a majority for 
(hat party over Labour of 36 


vote in 1978 could therefore 
have approached 60,000 which 
could have meant a lead for 
Labour of around 40,000. 

With an integrated electoral 
system, this total turnout 
figure could well approach 
100,000, especially as there 
would be much greater 
competition between the 
political parties for the Maori 
vote and because Maoris 
themselves would be aware 
that the power of their ballot 
would be greatly enhanced. 

If this increased turnout was 
paralleled by the high degree 
of unity already evident, 
Labour's lead over National 
could reach 70,000. 

On this basis, therefore, it 
appears that Maoris have 
within their reach the capacity 
to acquire a political influence 
equal to that of the rural vote. 

But whatever the arithmetic 
of the matter, there Is no doubt 
(bat with an integrated elec¬ 
toral system the Maoris’ 
capacity to Influence and 
direct the political process 
towards their own ends would 
be immensely enhanced. 

They would no longer be 


per cent or 85,000 votes. In 1978 isolated from the mainstream 
this would have been ap- of the political process but 


would very likely be in a 
position of being able to make 
and break governments. The 
raw use of political power so 
often wielded with success by 
rural voters would serve to 
demonstrate to the parties the 
fate they would meet If they 
dd not hasten to accommodate 
the grievances of the Maori 
population. 

This competition for Maori 
support would mean more than 
just an ending to the 
frustrations arising from a 
situation which has long been 
tore of Labour being able to 
take the Maori vote for 
granted and of National being 
able to ignore It. 

The high degree of unity 
could be used to persuade 
Labour to undertake major 
advances In settling Maori 
g-ievances or else there would 
be a large scale withdrawal of 
this support. 

On the other hand, National 
would have to think twice 
about opposing such advances 
as it would be faced with the 
need to break the Maori 
preference for Labour to 
improve its chances of winning 
many crucial marginal seats. 

This power of the vote should 
also apply to ensure that the 
parties put forward sufficient 
Maori candidates represen¬ 
tative of Maori interests. 

But regardless of who 
represents individual Maori 
voters in Parliament, they can 
be assured that they would be 
listened to with a great deal 
more alacrity and attention 
than they have known in the 
past. 

The Maori Is now the 
sleeping giant of New Zealand 
politics, although this inac¬ 
tivity would perhaps more 
accurately derive not so much 
from slumber but from the 
dinckllng effects of an elec¬ 
toral system which has 
remained unchanged since the 
nadir of Maori fortunes more 
than a century ago. 

The single act which could 
do most to straigthen the 
identity of the Maori and 
sweep away the paternalism 
and neglect which remains to 
this day would be the power of 
the ballot In an integrated 
electoral system. 


Nedlloyd 

a member of the Nedlloyd Group 
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Foxgloves and periwinkles offer export saviour NZR name change not enough: overhaul needed 

. , _ __ m r» ^~ tow-.cj:i from (ho use of ils flowers fnr li < c -- 


by Sir Jack Harris 

NEW Zealand has to face the 
fact that there is a 
mountainous surplus of dairy 
products in the world today. At 
present, we have 250,000 
tonnes of butter and 645,000 
tonnes of skimmed milk 
powder stored In Europe. 
Sooner or later, these 
surpluses trill be dumped on 
world markets at low prices. 
New Zealand, in turn, will be 
left with a vast surplus of dafry 
products for which it has 
neither the finance nor the 
resources to keep in storage. 
Presumably a use may be 
found for this surplus to fatten 
beef cattle but, here again, the 
market Is for lean meat. 


Inducements, sooner or 
later, will have to be offered to 
dairy farmers to change their 
way of life, and thought must 
be given now as to how their 
land can be developed 
profitably. 

Curiously enough, there is 
potential in the development 
and marketing of our so-called 
weeds and animal pests, to 
provide us with some of mo- 
best opportunities to increase 
the value of our exports. 

• Fennel (faeniculum 
vulgare); its seeds are 
distilled for aniseed oil and it is 
used for the manufacture of 
the drink Pernod, as well as 
for flavouring cakes and 
sweets. Stalks and leaves are 
also used. The essence sells for 
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DAIRY PRODUCTS ... surplus builds to mountainous 
proportions. 

$41 a kilo In France. nigra) is remarkable for its 

• Foxgloves; From these can number of uses. It grows in our 
be extracted the drug digitalis, hedges and is usually 

• Elderberry (sambicus ruthlessly destroyed. Apart 


from the use of ils flowers for 
drinks, anil ils fruit for jellies, 
it produces pectin, an nlcaloiii 
sambucine. end the glueosidc 
sambunigrin. 

• Poroporo (solatium 
aviculnrrt hears the fruit 
which is used in the production 
of contraceptive pills, and is 
already in cultivation 
experimentally. 

• Vinca llosn icalhurnmus 
rnsen), the common blue 
periwinkle, is cultivated in 
quantity in Hungary and used 
fur the treatment of some 
tumours and in cancer 
therapy. It produces two 
alkaloids now included in the 
British pharmaceutical codex. 

• Gorse. Can he converted 
into good cattle feed. 
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(and so do Honeywell, 

Burroughs, PEC, UNIVAC, H.P., and Data General) 


That's beoausa when Wang 
systems "talk" they* employ 
Industry standard data commu¬ 
nication procedures. Fact Is 
Wang's computers and word 
processors are talking to other 
systems around the world. Our 
broad range of interfaces allows 
our systems to be Integrated into 
a wide variety of corporate com¬ 
puter networks. 

Wang data communication 
capabilities are designed and 
developed uniformly across 
both computer and word proc¬ 
essor product lines. This ap¬ 
proach to standardized commu¬ 
nications means Wang systems 
can "talk" to a variety of comput¬ 
ers, and you can conveniently 
combine Wang Computers and 
Word Processors into distributed 
networks. 

Wang's communications allow 
our users to build systems in dis¬ 
tributed processing, electronic 
mail and remote data entry envi¬ 
ronments. Wang systems offer 
multiple data communication 
protocols including; IBM 2780, 
3780, HASP, 3275, along with 
TTY among others. 


Wang is the 2nd largest manu¬ 
facturer of small business com¬ 
puters. A large number of these 
systems employ industry stan¬ 
dard, high performance data 
communications to expand their 
efficiency In distributed data 
processing applications. 

An increasing number of large 
corporations are finding Wang 
communicating word processors 
the key to office automation. 
During the first six months of 
availability, Wang Communicat¬ 


ing Word Processing Systems 
were ordered or installed by 
twenty of Fortune's fifty largest 
corporations. 

If your EDP requirements 
include data communication 
networks of modern distributed 
systems — both computers and 
word processors, then take a 
look at a company with years of 
data communications experi¬ 
ence on ail its industry leading 
systems. 


I am Interested in more information on Wang 
Data Communication Systems! 

□ Computers □ Data Entry Systems 

□ Distributed Data Processing □ Word Processing 

□ All Wang Products' 

NAME : _ 

TITLE ; _ 

COMPANY: • _ 

ADDRESS: 


WANG COMPUTER LTD, P O ^ B40 i 18. Auckland. : 

O Box 6648, Telephone 843 262, Wellington 


** I s also 

remembering that all? 
vegetables, fruits and flwj 
1,1 so ? 1 son h *re in the *2 

months are available? 
export 01 . lime when ntoj 
Hu- northern hemisphere k 
under snow and ico 
Strawberries from N(l 
Zealand can be bought e 
lirltniii in mid-winter a|a wn 

high price, but there arena! 

.iihor products which coal} 
f l»‘* « ready export raarbi j 
Apart from vegetables sai i 
as fresh beans and asparagus < 
an excellent market extol* 
flowers. They weigh little, bJ i 

can be flown quickly to ft* ■ 
dostination in the northn ' 
hemisphere. j 

There is a huge market tor ■ 
roses. Bulgaria, incidentally, 
practically lives an Hi { 
production of attar row. | 
Bermuda's main exporl ii 
lilies Tor the Americas 
market. 

Zantpfllschin erthlopica, the 
common large white lily wMcb 
grows wild in the North Island 
and is regarded as a wad 
commands an enormous price 
in Ain erica and Europe, as ills 
used for weddings and 
funerals. 

The cymbidium orchid is s 
difficult plant to grow in met 
countries because it needs sn 
equable climate. It grows 
easily in most parts of the 
North Island and sells for hup 
prices to lire AmericanI uxjy 
market. 

At last, we arc beginning to 
realise Hint animals rttt 
have previously been regarded 
as pests have become national 
assets. Doer forming ha 
already proved itself mw* 
profitable than cattle. 

The gout is beginning to he 
appreciated for its milk vi 
mohair; the Middle East and 
India practically live on getf- 
which can surely be exportw 
to these markets. Btf* 
Forestry Department is trpi 
to eradicate our ff& 
population. 

The opossum is still oo® 
proscribed list, but the skin is 
valuable and the J* 
delicious (once people can « 
persuaded to eat iD- 
There is even a place for ids 

rabbit. , ..w 

Much of our bmdwoddw 

belter utilised for I** 
trees thnn for farming. 
Homo time, erodM>|““ 
such a dangwousJ^J 
some parts of New Zeaiw 
would be reduced. h 
Formers should « 

encouraged by the Jg 


by Bob Stott 

THE Labour Party, the 
Government’s transport 
so™ committee chairman 
Cthan Elworthy, the Social 
Political League, 
3 the Road Trans- 

* l Association have at 
u«t one thing in common — 
juyllke the idea of setting up 

• die corporation to take 
Durfce dudes of the Roilwnys 
Deter iment. 

Labour's last election 
manifesto promised a eor- 
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Elworthy personally favours 
guides. He has talked It over 
vith Transport Minister 
ydacldan and has said his 
committee will Investigate the 
issuer. 

The Road Transport 
Aswdatlon regards a cor- 
pratloji as a more com- 
ardaliy oriented structure, 
ad r more desirable com- 
pedtor. 

Social Credit has advocated 
idling shares in a Railways 
Corporation to the public 

a it is doubtful there 
e a rush of eager In- 
(tore). 

NZR started life as part of 
ftePublic Works Department. 
Then It became a separate 
Gwcrament department. 

In 18 %, a New Zealand 
Bilhvays Commission, 
iqoiting to Parliament, took 
nr the Job of running the 
ffiR.Il survived till only 1B94, 
^departmental status was 
uitoled. 

Between 1925 and 1928 a 
bad o( management was in 
ccrtrcl, and from 1931 to 1936 a 
Government Railways Board 
haw the NZR. 

Is 1853 the New Zealand 
Mvqi Commission wbb 
isnred, bul was abolished in 

W. 

of these bodios 
rewjtedtothe Minister, not to 
ratanwt. 

.Iff has been run, as at 
lt* 1 as a Government 
™3 depertmenl with a 
W manager at the helm. 

buJLE 6 *!? Generation of 
ISSp' does not share 
*?*» enthusiasm for 
forporation status. 

Reding nl Timaru, 
by South Island com! 
. n , eresta to discuss 
prow, lBland transport 
Pul forwnrd the 
S& , idea. But 
Eg 1 5 s n St n m , Bo* 1 oral 

i p D Daly, uskad 

Sr : “What will a 


TRANSPORT 

make such decisions each time 
eventually conclude that a 
general manager could handle 
the top railway job just as 
easily and a good deal cheaper 
than a hoard. 

We should learn from the 
past that it is futile to head off 
on a course which has failed in 
the past. 

If a railways corporation is 
to be formed, it must be part of 
a new deal and must involve 
more than a name change. It 
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anuuiirHgcu , dint a •'What 

the Ministry of AgrleuH I cw ^ nat 

nnH Fisheries to W? Z I Thai 
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exist here. ^ a 

trend from the did 

provide more Ndqj uj- rf Ben direct 

a healthier balance ,W • Always rance in the 

country and clUes.;;-; si a 2L n, g in B to 


BRth] InterIT j JONATHAN Bl.WORTHY . . . 

Sttnd lr„ d XZ 'nvouPK corpiiratloa 

toran ii put ^ orw «rd the must be part of a radical 
Potion id Cfl |j u i reshaping of the destiny of 
assistant general New Zealand Hallways. 

LJf F D Daly, asked No one knows whut the 
"What will a Govoriuncnt has planned for 
J J 01 ^me do?" NZR, hut some hints surface 

resmni 0 SOmewhfll cynical from Lime to Lime. 
tet> N 7 R 8601,8 typIcal of how Tho 1076 Budget address, for 
yn see the cor- example, said: "The freeze on 
ubfv i a ' ^ P aB * Government charges raised 
•fine ? ny Bulde ' P asl imporlanl questions about the 
tods snrf 01 commJ 8sIona, proper basis for financing the 
30 on involve no operation and development of 
In Jr 81 r cforms. the major Government trading 

case i there was a organisations. Studies have 
cfa imposition therefore been Initiated on the 

if thg .“j 8 !! whatever on top financial objectives of. . . the 
< toiseS S u!l g “tructure, a Railways. The principles 
, rh ® ad > a n d a established as a result of these 
ball Jeff® °f the status quo studies will form a bksis for 
He ‘’“Pecta. setting charges in the future." 

kthto I ? 6 1 ^anie did The Railways financial 
Nlltd direct objectives report has not seen 

^toay* a”?””® 0 in die the light of day, and the 
Siiata Klti : Government apparently has 
^es Z , ,, for social yet to accept such a report in 

in ,? low d the spite of some time being spent 
^kvelinf A j own r ®tes on various drafts. • 

Jl did noihhi?'? 60, 011 maybe a report has been 

t0 adow fhe completed, and the Govern- 
fn aff merit has adopted It without 
teUing anyone. 

r~ those who Thus Tourism and Regional. 


Development Minister 
Warren Cooper might 
have been speaking from 
his knowledge of the fin¬ 
ancial objectives report 
when he told the National 
Party’s Otago Southland 
divisional conference that it 
would be better for private 
enterprise to take over some 
NZR freight haulage sectors, 
rather than duplicate services. 

"Let us face up to the facts, 
get a good computerised 
freight situation, to tidy up 
some of the laterals and put it 
over to the competitive private 
sector," he said. 

Cooper was quoted as 
saying: "Ask yourselves, can 
wc still afford to have a 
railways that's been overtaken 
by the private sector? My 
answer is ‘no’." 

A Railways Corporation 
would be a good idea only if it 
was part of a thorough 
overhaul of the NZR. And at 
the same time the Government 
of the day must revise its 
relationship with the NZR. 

For a corporation to work, 
financial viability must be 
obtained. Thus, social services 
should be profitable operations 
for the NZR in the same way 
that the Shipping Corporation 
profits from running loss¬ 
making services (for example, 
the Coastal Trader, which is in 
effect chartered out at a profit 
to the corporation). 

The debts accumulated 
during the price freeze can be 
wiped. 

The largely unnoticed 
streamlining (closing small 
stations Rnd so on) should 
continue. 

Financial objectives can 
then be set, not just at a 
national level, but locally as 
well, so that regional staff can 
have the satisfaction of being 
able to run “their" operations 
al a profit. 

There would need to be a 
carefully orchestrated 
publicity campaign, to sell the 
benefits of the change to both 
staff and the public — 
something which stresses the 
new deal, yet pays tribute to 
Railways’ more than century- 
long service record. 

The stage would then be sot 
to start on (he most difficult 
job of all — persuading 
politicians to leave the 
railways alone, not to promise 
new services during election 
campaigns, not to fiddle with 
the operations of tho NZR. 

At the same time, someone 
would have to lean on 
Treasury officials who run the 
NZR better than the 
professionals and win pass 


judgments on operations as 
often as on financial matters. 

All this could be achieved 
without resort to forming a 
Railways Corporation, and it 
would be a worthwhile exer¬ 
cise even if the NZR stayed a 
department forever. 

But a corporation would give 
NZR a new “image". 

A corporation, with few well- 
known and respected 
businessmen on the board, 
should gain ready acceptance 
in circles where even the best- 


run Government department 
would be at a disadvantage. 

Would the Government lose 
control if the corporation idea 
was followed? 

The NZR has a vital 
economic role to play and a 
government should be able to 
direct the use of rail services 
to encourage regional 
development. This would be 
justifiable, legitimate and 
sensible even if loss-making 
from the narrow NZR ac¬ 
counting point of view. 


In such cases, the Govern¬ 
ment should pay the railways 
to carry out these services, 
perhaps taking the money 
from its regional development 
funds. 

The same taxpayers who 
make up the NZR deficit 
provide regional development 
funds. The only difference is 
that If regional development 
money is used, It is easier for 
the public to see that no rail 
user is subsidising another rail 
user. 
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Let us cater for your 
unexpected visitors. 


mm MONITORING 


ARMOURED 

__ M 

, Freight ways . 

LIMITED 


MEMBER NZSIA 

ALARM 


Please send me further details on your 
Computa-Guard Alarm Monitoring 
Service. 


Name 


Company 
Address . 


Return to Armoured Freightways Ltd 
P.O. Box 9585, Auckland. 


When you’re ready for us, 
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